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HOLLINS COLLEGE IN VIRGINIA 
By Dorotuy S. VICKERY 


In 1842, at Botetourt Springs, a school for boys and girls was 
established under the patronage of the Valley Union Education 
Society. On January 13, 1844, an act to incorporate the Society 
was passed by the General Assembly of Virginia. For one hun- 
dred years a school has existed at this place—first as the Valley 
Union Seminary, later as Hollins Institute, now as Hollins Col- 
lege. In celebrating the centennial of its founding, the College, in 
1942, looks back to its nineteenth century beginnings, and to the 
family who, for more than eighty years, was identified with its 
administration and development. 


In 1846, Charles Lewis Cocke, professor of mathematics and 
business manager of Richmond College, accepted an invitation 
from the officers of the Society to take charge of the Seminary. 
He was then aged twenty-six, the eldest son of James Cocke and 
Elizabeth Fox; his father was a prosperous farmer of “Edgehill,” 
King William County, Virginia. After studying at Richmond Col- 
lege, he had taken an M. A. degree from Columbian College (now 
part of George Washington University) in Washington, D. C. In 
his responsible position at Richmond College he was succeeding 
admirably, but as head of the Seminary, he was to establish him- 
self as the founder of Hollins College. 


As a youth of nineteen young Charles had written to a friend: 
“It is my purpose to devote my life to the higher education of 
young women.” In 1852 he persuaded the trustees to operate the 
school as a seminary for young women only; in 1857 he stated 


On 
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his theory with regard to their education: “The plan and policy 
of this school recognizes the principle that in the present state of 
society in our country young women require the same thorough 
and rigid mental training as that afforded to young men, and ac- 
cordingly in the arrangement of the course of study, the appoint- 
ment of professors and the conferment of distinctions, this prin- 
ciple has been kept steadily in view.” 


When Mr. Cocke became superintendent of the little Seminary, 
it was struggling under the weight of debt and disorganization. 
Its buildings were the hotel and frail cottages of Botetourt 
Springs, its premises were overrun and neglected, and there was 
barely any equipment with which to operate a school. The beauty 
of its situation, however, coupled with his firm belief that such 
a school could serve the educational needs of the state, strength- 
ened Mr. Cocke’s resolve to remain. He was accompanied by his 
young wife, Susanna Pleasants, and their three small children. In 
future years most of the members of his large family were to 
serve the school in varying capacities, many of them devoting 
their lives to the enterprise. 


In 1854 the patronage of the school had increased to a point 
where students were turned away for lack of accommodations. 
Yet there was no money to build; and while the school had gain- 
ed friends and a widening prestige, public interest in the higher 
education of young women of the South had not reached a degree 
where donations were forthcoming. Mr. Cocke made eloquent 
appeals for financial aid, and in 1855 had his first success in en- 
listing the interest of Mr. and Mrs. John Hollins, of Lynchburg, 
and subsequently their donation of $5,000. Mr. Hollins wisely 
stipulated that the old charter of the Valley Union Education 
Society be replaced by a new one establishing the Seminary on a 
“purely benevolent footing” under the control of a self-perpet- 
uating Board of Trustees, with all funds and property dedicated 
forever “sacred to the cause of education.” The money was used 
to erect East domitory, and the name of the school was changed 
to Hollins Institute. Mr. Hollins was a member of the Board from 
1855 until his death in 1859; Mrs. Hollins continued to be a bene- 
factor, and would have endowed the Institute if her fortune had 
not been swept away by the War Between the States. 
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The members of the Board of Trustees included many dis- 
tinguished Virginians, who gave long and devoted service to the 
interests of the school. Chief among them was Colonel George 
Plater Tayloe, president of the Board for nearly fifty years. He 
was born at “Mt. Airy,” in Richmond County, and after 1833, 
lived at “Buena Vista,” in Roanoke County, on an estate acquir- 
ed from his father-in-law, William Langhorne. On his wisdom 
and foresight, wealth and influence, the school often depended 
for its very existence. During the hard days of the War Between 
the States the Institute at one time would have been forced to 
close, if he had not contributed money to buy provisions. 


In 1860 Mrs. John Hollins contributed a further sum of $10,- 
000, which was appropriated for a new dormitory to be “one of 
the most elegant edifices in the State.” Main building was begun 
on April 17, 1861, the very day that Virginia seceded from the 
Union. In one year the walls and roof were constructed; then the 
contractor abandoned the job for want of labor and materials. 
The skeleton structure, called by the students “The Wilderness,” 
stood unfinished for eight years. 


While throughout the South many schools were closing their 
doors, life at Hollins went on according to schedule all through 
the war. There was little fighting near the school and students 
were sent to Hollins to be out of harm’s way; in 1864, in fact, 
further applications had to be refused. There was not always a 
great deal to eat, and some fees were accepted in provisions, 
while some were never paid at all. However, the catalogue stat- 
ed that “in the matter of instruction...the facilities and ad- 
vantages of the school have never been equal to what they are at 
present,’ while Mr. Cocke urged his students “to cultivate a 
taste not only for literature, but for making literature.” Years 
later, in the report of the Federal Commissioner of Education for 
1890-91, Hollins Institute of 1861 was cited as “the best-known 
and probably the most effective seminary for girls in the South.” 


In 1865 the school had three departments, the Normal, the Col- 
legiate and the Ornamental, under which two courses were indi- 
cated: the Full Course leading to the “Full Graduate” diploma, 
and the Select Course, for which diplomas were given with the 
title of “Graduate.” Full Graduates had to take five or more 
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diplomas, and it was required that one of these be in English, one 
in Latin or French, and one in mathematics or natural science. In 
the catalogue of 1863-64, there is a treatise on “The Education of 
Teachers in the South’ by Edward S. Joynes, who came from 
the College of William and Mary to be acting professor of modern 
languages at Hollins from 1863 to 1867. He proposed that Hollins 
should take the first steps towards “an,organized effort for the 
Education of Southern Female Teachers upon a basis of public 
beneficence.”” The Board of Trustees heartily endorsed the views 
of Professor Joynes and the Normal Department was set up, 
though with very little support from the public. It is indicative of 
the courage and confidence of the leading spirits of Hollins that 
this new plan to increase the services of the Institute came in 
the session before the fall of Richmond, while General Grant 
was closing in on Petersburg. 


Although Charles L. Cocke emerges as the central figure in 
the history of Hollins College through the nineteenth century, 
there were other officers and faculty, many of them members of 
his family, to whom the College is indebted. All the characteris- 
tics which distinguish the Hollins atmosphere were formed under 
these people. They passed on to succeeding faculties the tradition 
of loyal and devoted service. 


Susanna Pleasants Cocke became her husband’s first assistant, 
when she arrived with him at the Seminary in 1846. In the early 
years of struggle she reared a large family, and at the same time 
attended to the domestic affairs of the larger family of the Insti- 
tute. To the negro servants she was affectionately known as “Miss 
Susanna,” and she looked after their wants as her mother before 
her had cared for the slaves at her home, “Picquenocque,” in 
Henrico County. Children of the Cocke family served the school 
in various capacities. Sally Lewis taught ancient and modern 
languages ; Lucian Howard, (who became vice-president in 1907), 
literature, history, and ethics. Charles Henry was business man- 
ager; his wife, Ella Kirven, a former student, worked busily in 
several positions, but always found time to welcome the girls 
to her homelike quarters. Bessie, in much later years, was her 
father’s secretary and became supervisor of buildings. Little 
Matty carried messages for her father and, in candlelight days, 
supplied the girls with their evening tapers. She was the daughter 
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HoLtins COLLEGE FROM AN ENGRAVING IN THE CATALOGUE OF 1872-73 


It was then known as Hollins Institute. Main Building is in the center background, and East 
dormitory on the right. Part of the old Botetourt Springs hotel remained in the 
dormitory on the left, where West dormitory now stands. 
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who became teacher of mathematics, registrar, librarian, and fin- 
ally president. 


In 1852 William Henry Pleasants, Mrs. Cocke’s brother, joined 
the faculty. He was first of all a Latin scholar, but at times he 
taught natural science and philosophy. Joseph Augustine Turner, 
a fine English scholar with a passion for teaching, joined the 
faculty in 1866 and was made a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Professor Turner lived only until 1878, but he had married 
the oldest daughter of the Cocke family, Leila. His children, 
Joseph Augustine and Leila Mason, were to help in the develop- 
ment of the College in the twentieth century. 


Mrs. Eliza Speiden Childs, a widow with two children, came 
as associate principal in 1873. During twenty-five years she set 
the standard for the conduct of social life at the Institute, and it 
was said that her tactful discipline brought “harmony and sys- 
tem” to the institution. One of her daughters, Marion Speiden 
Bayne, became librarian after 1900. 


There was a variety of subjects for a limited staff to cope with 
in the classroom, and there was also a variety of extra-curricular 
duties to perform. Students and their relatives could board at the 
school during vacation months, and Mr. Cocke and his associates 
had to assume the multiple tasks of converting the place into a 
summer resort for three months, and of restoring it to a school 
in the fall. But some much needed revenue was brought in by the 
summer business. Thanks to such expedients, the Institute weath- 
ered the critical years after Appomattox. 


By 1870 the school was no longer dependent on Virginia patron- 
age alone. In 1875-76, one hundred and nineteen students were 
enrolled, with sixty-six from Virginia, and fifty-three from other 
states, including one from Massachusetts and one from Connecti- 
cut, No agency system was employed to increase the registra- 
tion, however. The school regarded “the education of girls as too 
delicate and important a matter to be placed on a commercial 
basis.” References could be furnished from prominent citizens 
all through the South. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of May 26, 1875, a 
new charter for the Institute was accepted. This charter named 
the Board of Trustees as corporators and authorized them to 
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hold $300,000 worth of property. Charles L. Cocke was re-elected 
General Superintendent “for a term of years.” It was resolved 
that the Board in resuming their official duties under the amend- 
ed charter desired “to return their heartfelt thanks to Professor 
C. L. Cocke for his judicious and wise performance of the re- 
sponsible duties of his office.” 


It is difficult to trace the complicated financial arrangements by 
which the institution was kept above water. By his initial con- 
tract with the Board of Trustees in 1846, Mr. Cocke became prin- 
cipal and steward of the Seminary without stipulated salary. The 
agreement stated that he should pay his teachers’ salaries and 
maintain himself and family out of the tuition funds, the revenue 
from the boarding department to go toward improvement of 
facilities. What remained in the treasury after his teachers were 
paid belonged to Mr. Cocke, but this profit he continually spent 
for repairs and improvements of the plant, for the boarding fees 
were never ample enough to provide for the constant need of in- 
creased facilities. By 1882 the Board owed Mr. Cocke the amount 
of about $43,000. Repeated offers to deed the school to him in 
payment of the debt were refused. To a man of his vision, the 
disadvantages of an institution under private ownership were too 
apparent. However, on June 15, 1882, he agreed to take a lease 
on the property for a period of fifteen years; by the terms of this 
contract the debt on the property could be increased to $50,000. 


Ten years later Mr. Cocke reviewed the improvements accom- 
plished since the contract of 1882. In addition to a chapel, the art 
and music building and the dining hall had been built, old West 
building (on the site of the original hotel) had acquired a north 
and a south wing, and two cottages for faculty had gone up. Run- 
ning water, steam heat, and a telephone had been installed, and 
“philosophical and chemical apparatus” had been purchased. 
These improvements went well beyond the allowance of $50,000, 
and in 1892, the entire debt amounted to $80,000 or more, the 
trustees furnishing bonds to cover their indebtedness as additional 
outlays became due. The lessees, too, were thousands of dollars 
in debt. Nevertheless, in 1897 the lease was extended for a period 
of ten years. 

Preoccupation with financial problems, however, did not deter 
development along academic lines in the eighties any more than 
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war had done in the sixties. The curriculum of that period shows 
a striking resemblance to the divisional system in colleges today. 
There were seven to nine courses or sub-departments: in English 
language and literature, Latin language, French and German, 
mental and moral science, mathematics, history, natural sciences, 
theoretical and applied music, and studio art. Students could 
graduate in one or more departments, receiving separate diplomas, 
or they could work for the Classical, the Scientific, the Literary, 
or the Full Graduate diploma. These special diploma courses 
concentrated in one field, but included correlated subjects from 
other departments. Candidates for the Full Graduate diploma had 
to graduate in six or more departments, among which they were 
obliged to include English language and literature, Latin, history, 
French or German, mental science, mathematics or natural 
science. In addition, they had to submit an essay upon some liter- 
ary or scientific subject to be approved by the Board of Instruc- 
tion. 


The literary societies conducted a course of their own in es- 
says, debates, and discussions of questions “practical and literary.” 
The Euzelian Society, discontinued during the war time was re- 
organized in 1873. In the same year the Euepian Society grew up 
as a rival. Each society supported a scholarship, and both produc- 
ed plays and edited a magazine. The stimulation to literary effort 
created by the literary societies, by Mr. Cocke’s constant exhor- 
tations to “make literature,” and by the teaching of Dr. William 
Taylor Thom brought honor to the school in the 1880’s. In 1881 
and 1882 three members of Dr. Thom’s Shakespeare classes won 
for Hollins the award offered by the New Shakespere Society of 
England for excellence in examinations upon “Hamlet” and 
“Macbeth.” The independence of the students’ thinking was com- 
mended by the great Oxford scholar, Frederick James Furnivali. 


Among the teachers of this period was Theodore Presser, in- 
structor in piano and theory from 1880 to 1883. While at Hollins 
he prepared to establish The Etude, and though he left the school 
and the teaching profession to enter the music publishing busi- 
ness, he never lost contact with the Institute. Years later the Col- 
lege was to benefit from his philanthropy in the outright gift of 
the first Presser Music Hall. 
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The enrollment of 1888-89 was the largest in the history of 
the school. The following session saw an enrollment of two hun- 
z dred and nine students; for the first time since 1864, applications 
a had to be declined. In 1896 Mr. Cocke estimated that the aggre- 
g gate number of students who had attended Hollins was 6,689. 
4 Children and grandchildren of his first students were now among 
the number. These women, trained under the Hollins system, 
were scattered not only all over Virginia, but all over the conti- 
nent. 


As the century drew to a close, the question of how to perpet- 
uate the institution had to be finally answered. Mr. Cocke had 
been declining offers of the Board to deed the Institute to him 
in payment of their debt, but now, at the age of eighty years, he 
had the responsibility of providing for the future of both Hollins 
and of his family. A committee of the Trustees ascertained that 
their complete indebtedness amounted to the sum of $101,253.46. 
In 1900 Mr. Cocke consented to accept the Institute as the prop- 
erty of himself and his family. Because he still believed in the 
principle of public ownership of educational institutions, this was 
not the consummation that he wished, but there was no other 
alternative. 


The transfer of ownership was followed by the issuance of a 
new charter by an act passed by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia on February 2, 1901, for the formation of a stock corpora- 
tion under the name of Hollins Institute and in the names of 
Charles L. Cocke and five members of his family. Appointed to 
the Board of Governors were Lucian H. Cocke, Professor Wil- 
liam H. Pleasants, Matty L. Cocke, Professor Auguste Théodore 
Louis Kusian, Frank W. Duke, Joseph A. Turner, and Marion 
Estes Cocke. 


On the fourth day of May, 1901, Mr. Cocke died. To recount 
the history of Hollins in the nineteenth century is also to write 
the life of Charles L. Cocke; nevertheless, this is not his whole 


a story. The gentleman in the Prince Albert coat and high beaver 
. hat, sitting erect on his horse or walking with regal bearing, was 
a familiar figure far outside the precincts of the school. In Bap- 
tist organizations, in good works among the negroes, in charitable 
and educational enterprises, in community politics, and in writ- 
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Dormitory and administration building begun in 1861, on the day Virginia seceded from the 
Union, and after the walls and roof were constructed, remained unfinished for eight years. 
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ings and addresses, his influence was felt as a leading spirit in his 
generation. As head of the Institute, he was a benevolent despot, 
loved and obeyed by students and associates. In his temperament 
and mental equipment, as well as in his pioneer work for educa- 
tion, he was said to have much in common with Dr. Thomas Ar- 
nold, the great head master of Rugby from 1828 to 1842. His 
limitations, like Arnold’s, were those of the era to which he be- 
longed, but he, too, often showed himself to be a man of vision 
beyond his times. 


In his later years, Mr. Cocke said: “I have only laid a founda- 
tion on which the next generation will build...” During the first 
thirty-two years of the twentieth century, sons and daughters, 
grandchildren, nieces, and nephews carried on his work according 
to his last wishes, “with no abatement in the earnest purpose 
and devotion to duty” which he had “sought to make a part of 
the atmosphere of Hollins.” 


Matty L. Cocke succeeded her father as president in 1901. She 
was strongly supported by her brother, Lucian H. Cocke, a prom- 
inent lawyer in Roanoke, who was made vice-president of the 
Institute. A nephew, Marion Estes Cocke, was professor of phy- 
sics and chemistry; later he became secretary and treasurer, and 
in recent years, vice-president and treasurer. Throughout the 
years of Miss Cocke’s administration, he played a leading role in 
developing the curriculum of Hollins to the exacting requirements 
of the new century. Joseph A. Turner, another nephew, was busi- 
ness manager until his death in 1937, and with his sister, Lelia 
Turner Rath, was identified with every movement in the ad- 
vancement of Hollins. He was, moreover, a beloved personality, 
well known for his many contributions as a citizen of Virginia 
and the South. Miss Maria Fendall Parkinson, niece of Charles 
Lewis Cocke, was lady principal from 1897 until 1924; in ful- 
filling her duties she exerted an influence over Hollins students 
which few have exceeded. Others who carried on the family tra- 
dition of service. to the institution were Miss Mary M. Pleasants, 
daughter of Professor William H. Pleasants, who taught Latin 
and music; Miss Thalia Stewart Hayward, instructor in botany 
and French; and Mrs. Bessie Cocke Barbee, supervisor of build- 
ings. 
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At the peak of her career, Miss Matty Cocke was a symbol of 
the highest principles of academic and social conduct to which 
Hollins had aspired from the beginning. In circles where she was 
known, she was recognized not only as a sound educational lead- 
er, but as one who possessed the universal qualities which are 
attributed to a great lady. Like her father, she had a talent for 
choosing the right men and women to live and work at Hollins; 
assembled around her was a strong faculty and staff whose con- 
tributions to the development of Hollins as a liberal arts college 
were incalculable. She knew each member of the faculty well, and 
took a personal interest in each student. Under her leadership a 
democratic partnership grew up between officers and faculty, and 
mutual confidence was inspired. 


During Miss Cocke’s first year as president a course of study 
leading to the baccalaureate degree was instituted, and the first 
A. B. degrees were conferred by her in 1903. Some eight years 
after her father’s death, the curriculum had been enlarged to in- 
clude a standardized four-year college course, and in 1911, under 
a new charter, the name was changed to Hollins College. During 
these years, and later, many improvements were made in the 
buildings and grounds, and the capacity of the college was nearly 
doubled. 


In 1924, following a plan long contemplated by the College and 
its alumnae, the Board of Governors made the proposal to con- 
vey the Hollins plant and equipment to a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees. They announced their willingness to deed the College, 
valued at more than a million dollars, for a sum of $50,000 to be 
paid in ten annual installments, and for certain pensions, never 
exceeding $9,000 annually, to be divided, upon their retirement, 
among several individuals who had spent their lives in the ser- 
vice of the College. The transfer was to include all college prop- 
erties, except the farm and several additional acres reserved for 
the Cocke Corporation. 


In 1926 a Board of Trustees was appointed, and with the strong 
support of the alumnae, a campaign was launched to raise $500,- 
000 for general unrestricted endowment, and $150,000 for work- 
ing capital and improvements. In 1932 the endowment had not 
reached the stipulated figure, but it was decided to modify the 
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terms of the original contract to the Board, in order that the 
transfer of the College from private ownership back to a public 
basis might be effected. The transaction was formally completed, 
and Hollins became again the property of a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees. The Cocke family, after a tenure of thirty- 
two years, relinquished their property. Thus was realized the 
dream of Charles Lewis Cocke, who in 1900 had reluctantly ac- 
cepted the Institute from the Board of Trustees of that time. Soon 
thereafter, Hollins College was recognized by every standardiz- 
ing agency to which a college of its type was eligible. 


In 1933 President Cocke asked for permission to retire. She 
had served the College for thirty-two years in a gracious, firm, and 
wise administration. In the selection of a new president, she con- 
curred with other college officers and alumnae in their prefer- 
ence for a woman, and an alumna. At a meeting of the Board on 
July 15, 1933, Dr. Bessie Carter Randolph, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was elected president of Hollins College. She was then an 
alumna member of the Board of Trustees, and was professor of 
political science at Florida State College for Women. To her 
acquaintance and sympathy with the principles and standards 
for which Hollins had stood through ninety years, she could add 
breadth of experience and professional training. Through her 
careful educational and financial judgment, the College, at the 
beginning of its second century, finds itself in a secure position. 


In the years since 1937 five members of the Cocke family, 
formerly associated with the College, have passed away; other 
members of the family and of the early faculty have retired. To- 
day, Marion Estes Cocke, vice-president and treasurer, remains 
as the sole representative of the family who, together, built upon 
the foundations laid by Charles Lewis Cocke. Their careers as 
educators and administrators remain identified with the develop- 
ment of Hollins from a nineteenth century seminary to the liber- 
al arts college of today. 
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BOYDTON IN MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


An address delivered by Charles Sterling Hutcheson at the reunion of the 
descendants of Alexander Boyd the elder, at “Xanderwood” in 
Boydton, Virginia, on August 16, 1941, commemorating 

the 198th anniversary of the birth of Mr. Boyd. 


I am sensible of a feeling of deep appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon me by being invited to address you upon this 
occasion. 


The subject suggested is a sketch of the history of the Town 
of Boydton, a subject deserving a more worthy vessel, but no 
one chosen could be more interested. 


In approaching the subject I realize that the history of Boyd- 
ton cannot be a history of the town alone since the County Seat 
is such an integral part of the life of the County, and its cus- 
toms and occurrences are shaped and participated in by the 
people of the County as a whole to such an extent that the actual 
corporate limits of the town mean little, if anything. The stories 
and the traditions involve a cross section of the life of the Coun- 
ty and the shadowy figures who flit across the pages of the 
records and through the stories of the past may have resided in 
the Town or at remote distances, but nevertheless, were familiar 
to the life of the community. 


After the settlement of Jamestown became of a permanent na- 
ture, those living in the Colony following the trend of the times, 
proceeded to push westward opening new lands for settlement. 
For many years this westward movement was principally in di- 
rections away from that section of the country now included in 
Southern Virginia and Northern North Carolina. This appears 
to have been caused largely by the confusion existing with re- 
spect to the location of the boundary lines between the two col- 
onies and the resulting uncertainty as to which could lawfully 
grant title patents. 


During the administration of Governor Spotswood in the 
early part of the eighteenth century the commissions created 
by the two colonies established the boundary to the apparent sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. 
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Following the location of this line, the fertile section known as 
the Roanoke Valley was rapidly settled. At that time this sec- 
tion was embraced within Brunswick County, and by 1746 it 
had become necessary to carve from that County a new one 
known as Lunenburg. About twelve years before the beginning 
of the War of the Revolution it was deemed advisable in the 
interest of the public to still further subdivide the section in or- 
der that affairs might be more conveniently administered, and 
accordingly a new County was cut off from Lunenburg, to be 
called Mecklenburg! in honor of the Queen of that George of 
England who later had some unpleasantness with his subjects 
in this New World, one result causing the elder Alexander Boyd 
when drafting a legal document in 1785, to refer to himself as 
“of Mecklenburg County in the free and Independent’ State of 
Virginia in North America.” It may be interesting to note that 
the monetary consideration there mentioned was “Lawful! money 
of Great Britain.” 


It is recorded that on March 11, 1765, (which fell on a Mon- 
day) at the dwelling house of Richard Swepson, there was gath- 
ered a company of the leading citizens of the new County, and 
pursuant to commissions issued by Francis Fauquier, Esq., then 
his Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the Colony and Dominion of Virginia, the Government of the 
new County of Mecklenburg was established.? 


1 Hening’s, Statutes at Large, Volume VIII, page 41. By Act of October 
1764, Lunenburg was divided into three counties, Cornwall Parish to be 
called Charlotte County, St. James’ Parish to be called Mecklenburg, and 
that part constituting Cumberland Parish to remain as Lunenburg. The 
Court for Mecklenburg was to convene on the second Monday in each 
month after March 1, 1765. By Act of November 1766 (idem. page 257) it 
was provided that the inhabitants of that part of Mecklenburg lying south 
of the Roanoke River and the minister and parishioners of the Parish of 
St. James be exempt from the payment of ferriage over the river to and 
from the Courthouse, and to and from the several churches in the Parish 
as well for themselves as their servants, carriages and horses when under 
the necessity of passing the river to appear at the county court or at general 
musters, or to attend divine services on Sundays and other days of public 
worship. The ferry keepers to be paid by annual allowance to be levied by 
the vestry of the Parish of St. James. By Act of 1769 (idem. page 392) 
the foregoing Act was repealed as being “burthensome to the inhabitants 
of said county, and in no ways expedient.” 

2 The commission was directed to Robert Munford, Richard Witton, 
John Speed, Henry Delony, Edmund Taylor, Benjamin Baird, John Camp, 
Thomas Erskine, John Potter, John Cox, Thomas Anderson, John Speed, 
Jr., and Samuel Hopkins, Gentlemen, The commission produced and read 
Thomas Erskine and John Potter administered the oath and teste to Rob- 
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According to tradition, the dwelling house of Richard Swep- 
son was located about one-half mile North of the present Town 
of Boydton upon an eminence overlooking Coleman’s Creek. The 
old house has long since become a victim of fire, but there is a 
dwelling house now standing upon its approximate site. 


Richard Swepson was then the owner of the land upon which 
the Town of Boydton is now situated, having acquired it by pur- 
chase from Samuel Phillips. 


At the time of which I am speaking, Alexander Boyd the eld- 
er, whose birthday you are celebrating, was a young man recent- 
ly come to this country from near Glasgow, in Scotland, most 
likely from Ayshire, it being recorded that his father, Robert 
Boyd, was a property owner in the Parish of Dunlop and the 
Sheriffdom of Ayr in the kingdom of Scotland, owning there 
among other property, certain lands of Little Auchinmead, called 
Outermuir.? When the County was established he was not long 
before married to Miss Ann Swepson, the daughter of the house- 
hold in which the County Government was born. While these 
figures are become vague and indistinct through the mists of 
time, we may safely assume that Mr. Boyd and his young wife 
were interested spectators upon this occasion, he mingling with 
the prominent persons gathered from various sections of the 
County, and she assisting her mother in supervising the prepara- 
tions for the entertainment and dining of the distinguished visit- 
ors. It might not be amiss to remark by way of parenthesis that 
for thirty-seven years thereafter this couple lived together, and 
from the terms of his will, written on Christmas Day of the vear 
before his death, it is obvious that Mr. Boyd entertained for his 


ert Munford, who then administered the oath to Thomas Erskine, John 
Potter, John Cox, Thomas Anderson, John Speed, Jr., and Samuel Hop- 
kins, constituting the other members of the county court. The county court 
then convened and the following county officers were installed: John Tabb, 
Clerk; Richard Witton, Sheriff; William Taylor, John Ballard, Jr., and 
Joseph Taylor, under Sheriffs; and Gray Briggs and Philip Taylor were 
admitted to practice before the Court as attorneys at law. Edmund Taylor 
then produced a commission from the masters of William and Mary Col- 
lege appointing him surveyor of the county, and qualified as such. Then 
the following officers of the militia took the required oaths: Robert Mun- 
ford, Lieutenant-Colonel; Edmund Taylor and Robert Alexander, Colonels; 
Benjamin Baird, Major; John Tabb, Quartermaster; and Jacob Royster, 
Tignal Jones, Sr., John Potter, Samuel Bugg and Denis Locke, Captains. 
Order Book 1, pages 1 and 2. 


3 Deed Book 6, page 447. Deed Book 7, page 153. 
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wife and numerous children a deeply affectionate regard. It is 
also apparent from the language of his will that he was a man 
who undertook to apply rules of common sense and mutual un- 
derstanding to his transactions.* 

Mr. Swepson some years later purchased the plantation on 
the Roanoke River just West of Alexander’s Ferry upon which 


Field Jefferson had formerly resided, and conveyed to his son, 


Richard, the property upon which Boydton is located. The 
younger Swepson thereafter conveyed it to Mr. Boyd, the hus- 
band of his sister. 

According to tradition and supported by some evidence, it is 
believed that the building long used as a hotel on the West side 
of Washington Street was the dwelling house of the elder Boyd 
at the time of his death. Following his sudden and tragic death 
while presiding as Justice over the Court of the County, Mr. 
Boyd was buried in the family cemetery located upon property 
now the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Toone. 

From remaining evidence it appears that the Mecklenburg 
Court was always located in or near the present Town of Bovd- 
ton, although the Clerk’s office was situated at or near Lombardy 
Grove during the time one of the Baskervilles occupied the posi- 
tion of Clerk. Following the organization of the County Govern- 
ment at the Swepson residence, a courthouse was erected upon 
approximately the same location now occupied by the present 
Clerk’s office. The first story of that building was brick, the sec- 
ond story timber; and it was there that Mr. Boyd is believed to 
have died while engaged in hearing a case.° 

During the interval the Town had grown to a relatively con- 
siderable extent, and in so far as can be determined from the 
records it was called Mecklenburg Courthouse until 1812. 

The elder Boyd had then died and his son, the second Alex- 
ander, had acquired the land upon which the Town is located and 
by a deed dated September 16, 1811, he conveyed to “The Wor- 
shipfull Court of the said County now residing” (consisting of 
James Hester, William Burchett, Richard H. Walker and Fran- 
cis Gregory) two acres of land on which the courthouse then 


4 Will Book 4, page 309. 


5 By order entered March 12, 1765 “leave” was granted Richard Swep- 
son to build a court house, prison and stocks for the county upon his land 
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stood. In reciting the boundary description mention is made of 
the lot by the new stable, the old prison and the old stable. The 
purpose of the conveyance was stated to be for the continuing 
and keeping of a courthouse and erecting buildings necessary 
for the use of the court such as the clerk’s office, jail prison, pil- 
lory, whipping post and stocks.® 


By an act passed February 3, 1812, the General Assembly of 
Virginia established a town on the lands of Alexander Boyd at 
the courthouse of Mecklenburg County to be called “Boyd 
Town.” Purusuant to the provisions of the act of the General 
Assembly, in 1813 on the anniversary of the birth of his father, 
the second Alexander Boyd conveyed fifty acres of land, except- 
ing the two acres previously conveyed to the County Court, and 
ten acres upon which were located the buildings and improve- 
ments of Alexander Boyd. That conveyance was made to the 
Trustees appointed by the General Assembly, who were Thomas 
A. Jones, Dr. Thomas Goods, Abraham Keen, Thomas Taylor, 
William Taylor, James B. Jones, Armistead Burwell, Hume R. 
Feild and John C. Goode.” A rather interesting map of the town 
of that time may be found in the clerk’s office, upon which is 
shown the Surveyor’s sketch of the old Boyd house, the town 
lots and the streets, the streets having been only very slightly 
changed since that time. Mr. Boyd reserved the two blocks on 
each side of Washington Street upon which are now located the 
old Boyd house and the County Office building, and the entire 


and the court house was established at said Swepsons “it being according to 
the Quantity of Land in this County after an allowance of one mile and 
a half for the Inconvenience of the Inhabitants on the south side of Roanoke 
River and the properest place to fix the same.” Edmund Taylor and Thomas 
Anderson, gent., were appointed a committee to inspect and overlook the 
buildings. Order Book 1, page 6. On June 10, 1765, the county surveyor was 
ordered to lay off ten acres at the court house for the Prison Bounds of 
the ta to include the prison, courthouse and stocks. Order Book 1, 
page 


6 Deed Book 14, page 466. In lowering the grade of the street on High- 
way No. 58 in August 1941, there was unearthed what appeared to be foun- 
dation stones and mortar of an ancient building upon the approximate site 
of the old stable referred to in the deed. These were several feet under- 
ground and in the road bed to the northwest of the courthouse square. It is 
apparent from the deed that the old prison was situated to the northeast 
of the courthouse and the new stable to the east of the courthouse square. 
The debtor’s prison is said to have been situated near the northwest corner 
of the square. 


7 Deed Book 15, page 192. 
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block directly facing the courthouse. The family graveyard was 
within the reserved area.® 


About twenty-eight years after the town was formally organ- 
ized the present courthouse was completed and has been in con- 
tinuous use since that time.® It was there that Mr. Richard B. 
Baptist, while engaged as counsel in the trial of a case, met an 
end similar to that of the first Alexander Boyd. 


Of the churches in Boydton, that now known as the Presby- 
terian Church is the oldest. According to tradition, it was origin- 
ally erected upon land of Mr. Boyd for the use of all denomina- 
tions. We find from the records that in 1824 it was conveyed to 
the following Elders of the Presbyterian congregation: James 
Maclin, John G. Baptist, Richard Brame, Thomas Brame, Wil- 
liam Boyd, Thomas Atkins and John S. Jeffries.’° 


Saint James Protestant Episcopal Church formerly occupied 
the frame building yet standing on Cox Road (then sometimes 
locally called Skipwith’s Ferry Road and the main Petersburg 
Road)?! about five miles Northwest of the Town of Boydton, 


8 Deed Book 70, page 179. 

9 At the April term 1838 of the Court of Quarterly Sessions the Sheriff 
was ordered to summon the acting magistrates of the county to appear 
at the next term to consider building a courthouse and enclosing the square. 
Q. S. O. B. 2, page 208. At the May term 1838 a committee consisting of 
William Townes, Beverly Sydnor, Edward R. Chambers, Daniel T. Hicks, 
William C. Wall and George Rogers was appointed to have the court house 
built according to the specifications adopted, the work to be completed by 
December 1, 1839. The cost was $8,000.00. Q. S. O. B. 2, page 214. The 
contract was awarded to William A. Howard and James Whitice. Q. S. O. 
B. 2, page 336. The acting magistrates who constituted the governing body 
of the county were: Alex G. Jones, Howell L. Jeffries, John S. Feild, Wm. 
C. Wall, Daniel T. Hicks, George Rogers, Benj. W. Coleman, Cephas H. 
Pettus, Lyddall Bacon, John Young, Wm. Townes, Edward Dodson, Sam’l. 
H. Goode, James M. Hartwell, Tucker Carrington, Sam’l. Daly, Sam’. 
Simmons, John Hutcheson, Sam’l. V. Watkins, Henry M. Daniel, Thomas 
Wartman, Edmund F. P’Pool, Stephen P’Pool, Nathaniel Alexander, Rich- 
ard Russell and John Davis. Q. S. O. B. 2, page 214. At the June term 
1841 the sheriff was ordered to sell the old court house. Q. S. O. B. 3, 
page 121. The present clerk’s office was completed in the fall of 1905. The 
members of the Board of Supervisors then constituting the governing body 
of the county were: C. S. Hutcheson, Chairman H. E. Smith, W. H. 
Morris, R. T. Gordon, Geo. R. Graves, T. J. Haskins, F. B. Roberts and 
E. L. Petty. Minutes Board of Supervisors, Vol. 4, pages 342, 345, 356. 

10 Deed Book 21, page 202. 

11 Will Book 8, page 273. Deed Book 15, page 465. Mention of Cox 
Road calls to mind a local story of the mare purchased in the vicinity of 
Petersburg by a Mr. Cox who lived in the vicinity of Clarksville. The mare 
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but some time prior to 1842 the congregation erected the present 
building, the construction having been done by the builder of the 
courthouse, who also erected at least one other building yet 
standing in the Town. In 1842, Beverly Sydnor conveyed the 
lot upon which the present brick church had then been erected to 
the following Trustees: James Cunningham, Mark Alexander, 
Henry E. Coleman, Jr., James W. Oliver, James Hayes, John 
Nelson, Grief Green and William T. Z. Finch.'? 


Both of these old churches have been changed only slightly, 
the greater change having been made in the Episcopal Church 
by the erection of the present vestibule and the taking down of 
the old gallery and the wall which formed the old vestibule just 
inside the entrance. 


Randolph Macon College having been established at Boydton 
during this period and containing ample chapel facilities, the 
Methodist Episcopal denomination, by which the College was 
established, had no need for a church building until about the 
time of the removal of the college to its present site at Ashland, 
and in 1871 the site of the present church was conveyed to E. R. 
Chambers, William H. Jones, L. E. Finch, G. B. Finch, C. E. 
Moss, J. B. Dugger and William E. Homes as Trustees.1* The 
conveyance was from Robert F. Clack and wife. The earlier 
Methodist Church of this section, was known as Taylor’s Meet- 
ing House, situated about five miles South of Boydton on Has- 
kins Ferry Road. 


escaped from the stable of her new owner and returned to her weanling 
colt near Petersburg. Mr. Cox in following the tracks through the snow 
discovered a new and shorter route from Clarksville to Petersburg which 
since has borne his name, The roads leading into Boydton have undergone 
many changes, One of the early roads led to the northeast branching about 
half mile from the town, the left fork leading northward is knowr as “The 
Castle Road,” taking its name from “The Runaway Castle” plantation. The 
other fork led eastward crossing “Tapped Branch” near the old camping 
grounds used by those rolling tobacco to Petersburg in hogshead. It is said 
that a trader while camping at this site was tapped on the head and killed. 
Thereafter the place was known as “Tapped Camp” from which the branch 
took its name. The road to Chase City, known as the “City Road” led in 
a northwesterly direction intersecting Cox Road near St. James’ Church 
and then to Chase City which was at that time variously known as Chris- 
tiansville or “City.” The ancient Clarksville road led from the southwestern 
edge of the town. Signs of these old roads are plainly evident today. 


12 Deed Book 30, page 53. 
13 Deed Book 32, page 285. 
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The Baptist Church in Boydton was erected considerably 
fater, and the early Trustees were E. L. Baptist, C. N. Williams 
and Peter Puryear.4 


Without undertaking to descend to particulars respecting dates, 
during the period which has been briefly covered many occur- 
rences of considerable local interest took place in the Town. Like 
all other communities, both of that time and this, problems of 
transportation were presented, and to meet the changing condi- 
tions a group of interested persons organized Boydton and 
Petersburg Plank Road Company, which constructed a road 
from this place to Petersburg surfaced with plank paralleling a 
dirt road to be used in dry weather, over which was operated a 
stagecoach line. The original Southern terminus was Boydton, 
but the road was later extended to Clarksville, a thriving tobac- 
co market at the junction of the Dan and Staunton Rivers and 
interested in the navigation of the river to deep water at Weldon. 
The schedule called for a stagecoach to leave Boydton at six 
o'clock in the morning, and at the same time one to the South 
left Petersburg, arriving at their respective destinations twelve 
hours after departure. As an illustration of the speed they travel- 
led, I am told that at the first relay station, that is, where the 
horses were changed, at Lombardy Grove, a system was in force 
by which the postilion on the stagecoach when going down the 
hill to Miles Creek would sound one blast on his horn for each 
passenger desiring breakfast at Lockett’s Tavern about a mile 
away, and a sharp eared servant stationed upon the back porch 
for the purpose would count the number of blasts and the pas- 
sengers upon descending from the coach, while the steaming 
horses were being unharnessed and replaced by fresh ones, would 
find breakfast for each passenger prepared and ready to be serv- 
ed. The relay stations were located approximately twelve miles 
apart and two meals were served during the course of the trip. 
This public service company was disrupted by conditions creat- 
ed by the War Between the States, and more particularly by the 
advent of railroads since it was unable to compete with the con- 
venience of being able to drive from Boydton to Blackstone, 
(then known as Blacks and Whites) or to Keysville, or, if going 


14 Deed Book 42, page 337. 
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South, to Manson Junction, where the traveler would take the 
steam cars for distant points. 

The history of Randolph Macon College is a story complete 
in itself which I shall not at this time undertake to relate in de- 
tail, Three of the original buildings are still standing about a 
mile West of Boydton and are well worth a visit by persons in- 
terested in such matters. This is the location of the original Ran- 
dolph Macon College named in honor of the brilliant and accen- 
tric John Randolph of “Roanoke” in Charlotte County of this 
State, and that distinguished contemporary statesman, Nathan- 
iel Macon, of Warren County, North Caroilna. The college was 
established by the Methodist Conferences of Virginia and North 
Carolina, the idea having been conceived as a result of the suc- 
cess achieved by Ebenezer Academy in Brunswick County, which 
had demonstrated the need for a larger educational establish- 
ment to serve this section, it having been agreed between the 
Conferences, that a single institution would be more useful than 
separately operated schools. Boydton was considered a location 
convenient to both States. The college was erected on the site 
of the race course of Col. Wm. Townes and remained here until 
after the close of the War Between the States. From this begin- 
ning has grown the great educational system now so justly cele- 
brated. 

There is a story to the effect that there was a controversy con- 
cerning the removal of the College and just before the meeting 
at which the decision was made those opposed to the change of 
the location were in the majority. However, some of this number 
found it necessary to travel by stagecoach to Boydton from 
Belfield (the present town of Emporia) and after beginning 
this stage of their journey the driver of the coach, who is said 
to have been an Irishman, having fortified himself against the 
journey by too liberal portions of rum, lashed his horses to a 
great speed and overturned the coach, scattering his passengers 
and their luggage by the roadside. Upon their arrival at Boyd- 
ton the important gentlemen whose misfortune it was to be 
among the victims, had reached the opinion that the College 
should be located at a point accessible by rail. 

There was for years a young ladies’ school known as Meck- 
lenburg Female College located at Boydton upon the property 
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now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. Beales as a residence. 
This institution was well and favorably known and attracted 
much patronage from the leading families of the section. There 
was also a preparatory school for young men located South of 
the college. 


Like most of the County Seats in rural sections of the South, 
the Town has grown little during its existence, and while I have 
not verified the figures by the census records, I have been told 
that for the last one hundred years the population has not varied 
by more than one hundred. 


While I point to no event of national interest occuring here, 
during its life the Town has seen many happenings of intense 
local interest. For generations it has been the gathering point 
of people in the county for the discussion of matters of public 
interest. Fiery speeches were made preceding and during the war 
of the Revolution and troops marched away. To perhaps an even 
greater degree the same situation existed at the time of the War 
Between the States, which effected the community even more 
vitally than any other conflict. From here marched the Boydton 
Cavalry to take its place among the other troops of the County 
and with it marched the ancestors of many present day residents 
of the County. The War of 1812, the Mexican War and the one 
with Spain left their impressions and more recently, many of us 
recall the occurrences of the first World War. Here liave been 
enacted stirring and dramatic scenes in times of public excite- 
ment. Law suits of interest to the people of the County have 
been tried here for more than one hundred and seventy-five 
years, and at times there has been intense feeling regarding the 
outcome of elections. The town saw the advent into this region 
of the “Thoroughbred,” and many of those animals whose names 
are found in the pedigrees of the blooded horses of today, made 
spirited progress through the streets during the era in which 
this section was known for the fine horses it produced. During 
the great migration to the West, covered wagons loaded with 
families and their possessions and followed by livestock have 
headed for the West, some leaving the immediate vicinity of 
Boydton and others passing from starting points to the East. 
The discovery of gold in California lured others to follow the 
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long trail westward. Many of these occurrences have left their 
memories and the inevitable traditions handed down from one 
generation to the next in conversations by the family hearth. 


The hand of progress, sometimes ruthless, has upon the whole 
dealt gently with the town. Consequently, the streets are about 
as originally laid off and we today walk the same paths pressed 
by the feet of those who have gone before but who still live in 
the county records and in the tales of a long time ago. 


Fire and the ravages of time have not been so considerate and 
have taken many of the old buildings, although original prop- 
erty lines are largely intact, and many sites of buildings of a 
more ancient date are now in use. 


To undertake a discussion of the buildings of interest and the 
interesting persons who have contributed to the life of the town 
in times past would too greatly lengthen this paper, and in the 
sure knowledge that I should inadvertently make grave omis- 
sions, I shall not undertake to further point out places of interest. 
There are others present better qualified to do so. But I do de- 
sire to say that during the time in which I have been a visitor 
here I have found the old town a gracious and kindly hostess, 
possessing a charm in sunshine and in shadow which does not 
grow less as my years increase. 


In closing, I would again express my sincere appreciation of 
the privilege of being with you today. As I have mingled with 
you there has been in my mind the thought that if your dis- 
tinguished ancestor could be present, he would feel justifiable 
pride in his descendants, a pride which should be and doubtless 
is mutually felt upon your part. 


As a guest who does not have the honor of being a Boyd de- 
scendant, although by reason of numerous family connections I 
shall claim to be a “Country Cousin,” I venture to express the 
hope that this may be only the first of many Boyd reunions; and 
I trust you will not consider it improper for me to accept at this 
time any invitation which you may see fit to extend me to at- 
tend such gatherings in the future. 
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ALEXANDER BOYD OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
AND HIS FAMILY 


By B. 


The circumstances of Alexander Boyd’s settling in Mecklenburg County 
in 1765 are not known. If he began his mercantile business associated with 
any of the Glasgow firms who had extensive interests in the county and 
section, it does not appear from the county records. He seems always to 
have been an independent merchant. His parents and his place of origin he 
has himself recorded. His “loving and respected mother Elizabeth Boyd 
otherwise called Elizabeth Anderson” and his sister Mary Wood, other- 
wise Mary Boyd, were living in the town of Irvine, Scotland, in the year 
1785, when he gave them power of attorney, with his friend James King, 
Sr. “Merchant of Port Glasgow,” to sell his interest in the lands of his 
father, Robert Boyd, in Dunlop Parish, Ayrshire. 


He married Ann Swepson who was born January 22, 1750,2 the daughter 
of Richard Swepson and his first wife, Jane. The date of this marriage 
is not recorded, and no bond for the license exists in Mecklenburg. Very 
little is known of the Swepson family, Richard Swepson had come into 
the county, then Lunenburg, in 1760, accompanied by John Jeffries, who 
was apparently a relative. They bought adjoining tracts of land on the 
same day. 


Prospering as a merchant and planter, Alexander Boyd became a justice 
of the county court in July 1792, an office which he retained until his 
death. In January, 1795, he first took out a license to keep an ordinary, 
and it is possible that the hotel which still stands in Boydton had just then 
been completed. This was a business which was conducted by his sons Rich- 
ard and Alexander, Jr. 


Little of personal nature has survived concerning him. The late Thomas 
H. Boyd of Boydton wrote in 19085 that his maternal grandfather® told 


1 Mecklenburg, D. B. No. 6, p. 447. 

2 Bible of Alexander Boyd the Younger, in possession of Mrs. George 
Henry Finch, Boydton. 

_3 The statement that Richard Swepson’s first wife was a Miss Dand- 
ridge has been published more than once. The present writer knows of no 
evidence to support it. 

4 Lunenburg, D. B. No. 6, pp. 132, 141. John Jeffries had a son Swepson 
Jeffries; who must have been born prior to 1749 for he served on a jury in 
Mecklenburg in 1770. There were Swepsons, or Swepstons, in Middlesex 
County as early as 1711 as appears from the Christ Church Parish Register. 
A tradition (of uncertain origin) exists that Richard Swepson, or his fatth- 
er, was “private secretary to Sir William Skipwith.” The Skipwiths were 
originally seated in Middlesex. 

5 Letter to Charles H. Boyd, Fort Smith, Ark. 

6 William Townes of “Occonechee.” As he was born May 11, 1791 he 
would have been a boy only ten years old when Alexander Boyd died. 
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him he remembered Alexander Boyd well, “that he was very dictatorial in 
his bearing and autocratic in dealing with the people. He said if a customer 
dared to question the price of his goods that he had just as leave kick him 
out of his store as not.” 


His death occurred August 11, 1801.7 By his will he left each of his 
daughters three thousand pounds and a negro maid, “when she shall arrive 
at the age of sixteen or marries,” to his wife, an annuity, and a life estate 
in his home plantation and “twelve of the choicest of my negroes.” The 
rest of his property which included extensive tracts of land in various parts 
of the county was left to his sons.8 


His widow survived him more than a score of years. She died October 
20, 1822, at the home of her daughter, Ann, the widow of Governor William 
Hawkins, in Granville County, N. C. She had suffered a stroke and was 
paralyzed, and is said to have died peacefully in her chair. Her nuncupa- 
tive will, leaving her property to her daughters was probated at the Novem- 
ber term in Mecklenburg, her sons William, Richard and Alexander mak- 
ing depositions that it had always been understood in the family that their 
mother wished to leave her property to her daughters. James Nuttall, a son- 
in-law of Mrs. Hawkins, stated that Mrs. Boyd had asked him during her 
last illness to write her will, but that he had declined from reasons of 
delicacy, and that she had told him, “her daughters had never had an 
equal share of her deceased husband’s estate, and moreover that she had 
raised many young negroes who would at her death go to and belong to 
her sons and that she wished what little she might have to go to her daugh- 
ters.’’9 


Eleven children were born to Alexander and Ann Boyd. John Boyd, the 
seventh son, born August 1, 1781, died unmarried Sept. 14, 1802.1 Susannah 
Boyd, a fourth daughter, the date of whose birth was not recorded, died 
“aged about six weeks.”11 The others were: 


1. William Boyd, the eldest son, born September 18, 1767, married 
May 19, 1791 Frances Bullock, who was born August 12, 1774,12 
the daughter of Col. William Bullock of Granville County, N. C. 
Her mother was Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of John Taylor and 


7 An obituary notice appeared in the Raleigh Register and North Caroline 
State Gazette August 25: 
“Died—In Mecklenburg County, Va., on the 11th instant, Alex- 
ander Boyd, Sen. He was suddenly taken with an apoplexy 
whilst sitting as a member of the court of that county, and in 
a few hours closed his well-spent life.” 
8 Mecklenburg, W. B. No. 4, p. 309. 
® Mecklenburg, W. B. No. Y, p. 342. 
10 Richard Boyd's Bible, in possession of William Norwood Boyd, War- 
renton, N. C. 
11 Bible of Alexander the Younger. 
12 Bible of their daughter Frances, Mrs, Fielding Lewis Williams, in 
possession of John Taylor Lewis, Jr., Richmond. 
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Catherine Pendleton, and at the time of her marriage to Col. 
Bullock, the widow of James Lewis. 


William Boyd settled in the Bluestone district of Mecklenburg 
County; he was a planter and, at various times interested in 
mercantile establishments. At one time he was engaged in busi- 
ness with his half-uncle, William Mallory Swepson, and later 
with his sons-in-law, Howell L, Read, and Dr, Charles L. Read 
(both of Granville County) who operated a business in Boydton 
under the name of Howell L. Read & Company, which was 
managed by Alexander Boyd, William’s son.13 


In the fall of 1832 William and Fanny Boyd removed to Hay- 
wood County, Tennessee, where several of their sons had al- 
ready settled. It was a period of general exodus from the Roa- 
noke River region to the new cotton lands of West Tennessee, 
and they settled in a community of kinspeople from both sides 
of the Virginia-Carolina line. 


William Boyd lived only two years after leaving Mecklenburg. 
He died May 24, 1834, and lies buried in a private cemetery not 
far from Brownsville, the county seat of Haywood. His wife 
died June 20, 1847.14 By tradition this couple is said to have had: 
nineteen children born to them;15 they had fifteen children to 
grow up and marry. Their home in Virginia, a frame house still 
in excellent repair stands in sight of U. S. Highway No. 15, on 
the edge of Charlotte and Mecklenburg Counties. After his par- 
ents removed to Tennessee, Alfred Boyd of Boydton sold it, un- 
der power of attorney, to Dr. Paul C. Venable,1® in whose fam- 
inly it remained until after the War Between the States. It was 
known as “Wheatland,” at least during the ownership of the 
Venables. 


2. Robert Boyd, born April 16, 1770, also settled on Bluestone 
Creek in Mecklenburg, where he was a planter of considerable 
property. He became a captain in the county militia in 1798 and 
was ever after known by that title.17 He had married at nineteen 


13 Mecklenburg, D. B. No. 24, p. 354. This Alexander Boyd, eldest son 
of the eldest son and head of the family on the death of his father, had 
married, Dec, 24, 1819, Ann Lewis Harrison, a niece of Howell and Charles 
Read. The bride was fifteen years old on Christmas day. In 1831 they 
went to Tennessee and Alexander died there in 1846. His eldest son to 
survive infancy, James Alexander Boyd, married Margaret Ann Vaulx, 
but died without issue. His second son was Marcellus Boyd, Clerk of the 
Court of Haywood County. 

14 Bible of their son, Dr. Robert Boyd, in possession of Charles Lewis 
Read, Brownsville, 

hee The births of only sixteen, however, are recorded in Mrs. Williams’ 

ible. 


16 Mecklenburg, D. B. No. 25, pp. 455, 514. 
17 Mecklenburg Order Book No. 9, p. 449. 
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Sarah Anderson Jones (April 27, 1789),18 daughter of Tingnal 
Jones, of Mecklenburg, and his wife Sarah Anderson, Richard 
Boyd, the only child of this marriage, inherited from his father 
“Oakley” plantation on Bluestone, the house still standing,19 
which is believed to have been Captain Boyd’s residence. 

He married secondly, May 14, 1803,2° Tabitha Walker, daugh- 
ter of Col. Henry Walker of “Walker’s Hill” and his wife, 
Martha Bollings Eppes. Colonel Walker had been a Revolution- 
ary officer in the Mecklenburg militia, serving as a major at the 
siege of Yorktown.21 His wife was a daughter of Richard Eppes 
of Chesterfield County and his wife, Martha Bolling. 


Five daughters and one son were born to Robert and Tabby 
Boyd. He died in the winter of 1819-1820, his will dated Nov. 12, 
1819, being recorded March 21, 1820.22 Tabby Boyd’s will, dated 
Feb. 15, 1845, was recorded October 16, 1848.23 She spent her lat- 
ter years, partly at “Alexandria” in Warren County, N. C., the 
home of her daughter, Lucy, Mrs. Francis A. Thornton, and 
partly at “Bellegrade” near Boydton, the home of her son, Col. 
Francis Walker Boyd. 


. Richard Boyd, born October 16, 1771, was, at the time of his 
father’s death, in partnership with his younger brother, Alex- 
ander, and his father under the name of Alexander Boyd and 
Sons, operating the tavern and a general mercantile business. 


Richard and Alex Jr. were the owners (together with Major 
John Nelson of “Oak Hill’) of the celebrated running horse 
“Dungannon,” described by Patrick N. Edgar, in his Sportsman’s 
Herald and Stud Book, as “one of the handsomest and best 
formed horses in America of his day.” Sired by “Hart’s Old 
Medley,” he was 15 hands high, a “beautiful dark iron gray.” 
Mecklenburg County at this time was one of the leading centers 
both for breeding and racing of Thoroughbreds, 


In the division of the family property Richard received “the 
Castle tract” a plantation whose house “Runaway Castle” was an 


18 Mecklenburg Marriage Register. 

19 Now the property of Shelton Goode Boyd. 

20 Cumberland Parish Register. The Rev. John Cameron who came 
down from Lunenburg County to perform the ceremony was an old friend 
of both families. He had been the Episcopal minister in Mecklenburg and 
had conducted an academy at St. James Glebe a few miles from the 
present Boydton. It seems evident from payments by Col. Walker’s exec- 
utor that his two sons must have attended the school and probably Alex- 
ander Boyd’s sons were tutored there as well, Robert paid the parson 
twenty dollars, which was duly noted in the register. Mr. Cameron also 
married Richard Boyd and Alex Jr., Jean and Nancy Boyd. 

21 Mecklenburg, Order Book No. 6, p. 530. 

22 Mecklenburg, W. B. No. 9, p. 111. 

38 Mecklenburg, W. B. No. 17, p. 17. 
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24 Mecklenburg, D. B. No. 11, p. 205. 
25 Mecklenburg, D. B. No. 14, p. 618. Six months later Doctor Goode 
matried Nancy Boyd, William’s daughter. She died a year later in child 
birth, at the age of sixteen. Doctor Goode was later the owner of Hot 
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early landmark of the county, several miles north of the court 
house.24 At one time he maintained a store on the Castle road 
which led from the main Petersburg road to the present Boydton. 
He sold the Castle in 1812 to his wife’s nephew, Dr. Thomas 
Goode.?5 

He had removed to Warren County, N. C. by 1810, his land on 
the south bank of the Roanoke being partly in North Carolina 
and partly in Virginia, but his home was in Warren and it was 
with that county that he was henceforth identified. His wife, 
whom he married Nov. 22, 1799, was Panthea Burwell, daughter 
of Col. Lewis Burwell of “Stoneland,’ County Lieutenant of 
Mecklenburg during the Revolution, and his first wife, Ann 
Spotswood, Eleven children were born to Richard and 
Panthea. Two of their sons went to Tennessee, the rest of 
their children intermarried with plantation families of both sides 
of the Roanoke. 


Richard Boyd was severely embarrased in 1824 by the bank- 
ruptcy of his brother, Alexander, who in addition to being large- 
ly indebted to him, owed the Bank of North Carolina a debt of 
more than $32,000 on which Richard was security. This debt was 
paid by Richard in monthly installments over a period of years, 
but was only accomplished by the strictest economy. His sons are 
said to have been taken from school and put to work with the 
hands on the plantation, and the tradition in the family was that, 
“for five years Grandma Boyd never entered a store unless it 
was to buy sugar, salt, or coffee.” 


Richard lived to an advanced old age. His wife died Nov. 14, 
1848; in his later years he refused to live with any of his chil- 
dren and lived alone with his servants. His children and innum- 
erable grandchildren came annually to spend a week in celebra- 
tion of his birthday. They were so many that they slept on pal- 
lets on the floors. The old man would put up with them for a 
week and then tell them it was time to go home and look after 
their own affairs. He died three days before his 89th birthday, 
October 13, 1860,26 the longest lived of Alexander’s sons. 


. Alexander Boyd, Jr. or “the Younger” as he was known during 
his father’s life, was born March 2, 1773. He married, October 
20, 1803, Matilda Burwell, a sister of his brother Richard’s wife. 
She was born Jan. 10, 1787. There were twelve children born of 
this marriage. 


Springs, Virginia. 


26 The Bible of Richard and his son, John Early Boyd. 
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Alexander received as his share of his father’s estate the land in 
the present town of Boydton. In 1811 he conveyed to the county 
court two acres of land for the court house and clerk’s office and 
two years later conveyed to trustees fifty acres which were laid 
off in lots for the town of Boydton. 

He maintained the hotel in Boydton and was living there with 
his family in the 1820's. A passion for land was apparently the 
cause of his business failure. He bought and leased large tracts 
of land in all parts of the county, In 1824, the year of his bank- 
ruptcy, he owned a total of 10,132 acres in the two tax districts 
of Mecklenburg.?7 

He moved his family before the bankruptcy to “Rose Hill” a 
house still standing on the edge of Boydton, and his brother-in- 
law, Blair Burwell purchased this house at the sale to give the 
family a home. Richard Boyd, in consideration of the surrender 
of certain of her dower rights, placed in trust for Matilda’s 
; benefit slaves, stock, household furniture and plantation tools. 
: Alexander died May 28, 1836, and little is known of his activi- 
ties after 1824, except that he served at one time as Treasurer 
of Randolph-Macon College which was established in Boydton 
in 1832.28 

Matilda Boyd continued to reside at “Rose Hill;” in 1844 or 
1845 she built the Exchange Hotel in Boydton in partnership 
with her son-in-law, Philip Rainey, who ran the hotel for some 
years. In 1854 she broke up housekeeping and went to live with 
her daughter Mrs. Benjamin Cogbill.29 Her death occurred May 
9, 1867. 


5. James Boyd, born August 31, 1775, was, at the time of his fath- 
er’s death, in partnership with his brother David and his father 
under the name of James and David Boyd, and apparently locat- 
ed in the Bluestone district. In the property division he received 
a plantation on the north side of the Roanoke which he retained 
and eventually left to his son, but he left Mecklenburg and settled 
in Granville as a merchant. He married there Lucy Ann Lyne, 
daughter of James Lyne and Frances Bullock, Lucy Ann’s mother 
was a first cousin of William Boyd’s wife, her father being Leon- 
ard Henley Bullock. James died early, leaving two young chil- 
dren. In his will probated at the May term of Granville court, 
1814, he appointed “my friends John D. Hawkins and Richard 
Bullock guardians of my two children James and Fanny, with 
an earnest request that they will have them educated in a man- 
ner suitable to their situation in life.” 


His widow subsequently married John Taylor of Granville, 


27 Mecklenburg Tax lists. 
28 Irby, History of Randolph-Macon College, p. 158. 
29 Mecklenburg Chancery papers, Blair Burwell vs. J. J. Daly. 
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“Captain Jack” Taylor, and removed with him in 1833 to Tipton 
County, Tennessee, where Captain Taylor built a home still oc- 
cupied (in 1941) by his descendants. 


6. David Boyd, born February 10, 1778, settled in the Bluestone 
district, his plantation “Pleasant Hill” adjoining the lands of his 
brothers William and Robert, He was a merchant in the neigh- 
borhood. He had married, July 10, 1799, Elizabeth Ott Durell, 
who was born November 27, 1783, the daughter of James Durell, 
one of the leading citizens of Petersburg. The owner at one time 
of Durell’s lavern, a well-known early hotel, James Uurelb 
was in 1820 one of the directors of the Petersburg branch of the 
Bank of Virginia. 


David was a breeder of Thoroughbreds, one of them being 
noted by Patrick Edgar. This was a grey mare, “Betsey Pala- 
fox,” sired by “Palafox”; her dam, “Betsy Mufti.” The mare 
became the property of Dr. Patrick H. Foster, a son-in-law, 
and may possibly have been taken by him to the West. (He 
settled first in Tipton County, Tenn., later in Arkansas.) 


Nine children were born to David and Elizabeth. He died in 
1815, and was buried in the family cemetery in Boydton His 
tombstone is the only one that remains except his father’s, and 
bears the inscription: 


“To the Memory of David Boyd 

Who Departed this Life 

March 13, 1815, Aged 37 Years 28 Days 

Sacred Forever May this Place Be Made 

My Father and Relations Humble Shade 

Unmoved and Undisturbed Until Time Shall End 
The Turf That’s Around Us May God Defend.” 


Elizabeth eventually removed to Arkansas, where some of her 
children had settled, and died at Spring Hill, September 17, 
1835.39 “Pleasant Hill” became the home of her son, Major 
Conrad S. Boyd, but the house has now long since disappeared. 


8. Jane Anderson Boyd, called “Jean” in her father’s will, was born 
December 25, 1784 and was thus sixteen at the time of Alex- 
ander’s death. She was quite a marriageable young lady by all 
the standards of the time.?1 She very shortly chose John Davis 
Hawkins, then a young lawyer at the bar of Raleigh, He was born 


_ 3 Bible of David Boyd and Conrad S. Boyd in possession of Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Sturges, Henderson, N. C. She is said to be buried in “the Pryor 
family cemetery.” Her daughter, Virginia, married Richard Pryor, of the 
Petersburg family. 

31 There were evidently numerous suiters. In a letter headed “Piny For- 
est, Mecklenburg, April 10, 1802” J. C. Jones wrote to Claiborne Barks- 
dale Jr. of Halifax County: “ ... When I tell you I’ve been with the 
Miss Boyds 3 or 4 days, and intend dining with them today, I hope you 
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April 15, 1781, a son of Col. Philemon Hawkins of “Pleasant 
Hill” in Granville and his wife, Lucy Davis.32 


The marriage took place May 2, 1803. In a letter written by 
John’s elder brother, William, to their uncle Col. Benjamin Haw- 
kins in Georgia, William wrote “My brother John is to be mar- 
ried in a few weeks to Miss Jane Boyd, daughter of Capt. Boyd 
of Mecklenburgh. She is a young lady of beauty, merit, and 
wealth, and I heartily approve his choice.”33 He may have 
already had another match in mind for he married Jane’s sis- 
ter, Nancy, only a few months later. 


John D. Hawkins and his wife settled on a plantation in 
Franklin County. They had thirteen children born to them. 
Col. Hawkins took an active part in public affairs in North 
Carolina, the Hawkins family being one of the most power- 
ful political families in the state.34 He served from 1834 to 
1840 in the legislature and was chairman of the court of his 
county. He is said to have served as trustee of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina continuously for 51 years. He was 
particularly interested in the development of railroads in 
North Carolina and was one of the organizers of the Raleigh & 
Gaston Railroad. With his brother, Dr. Joseph W. Hawkins, and 
George W. Mordecai, of Raleigh, he went personal security 
for $400,000 to aid in the building of the Raleigh & Gaston. 


He died December 5, 1858; his wife died November 30, 1875. 


Ann Boyd, called “Nancy,” born Jan. 6, 1788, married William 
Hawkins Dec. 24, 1803 and settled with him on a plantation on 
Nutbush Creek in Granville County (now Vance). William 
Hawkins,?5 born Oct, 20, 1777, had been educated at Princeton, 
and after being admitted to the practice of law in 1797, he had 
served two years at Fort Hawkins, Ga., as assistant to his uncle, 
Col. Benjamin Hawkins, the United States Indian Agent. He 
was sent from Granville to the State Legislature in 1805, later 
served as Speaker of the House and in 1810 was elected Gover- 


“nor, “an office which he filled with honor to himself and added 


reputation to his native state.”86 He died in Sparta, Ga. May 


won't envy me, as I speak a soft word for you sometimes, and tell them 
you'll be here in June to disclose all your intentions to them.” _ 
—quoted by Mrs. Shelley Rouse, The Reads and their Relatives, p. 340. 
82 She was the daughter of William Davis of “Merry Mount,” a house 
still standing in Mecklenburg. His wife was Jane Hopkins. 


33 Letter in possession of Mrs. J. Palmer Scoggin, Warrenton, N. C. 


34 A sketch of him will be seen in the Biographical History of North 
Carolina, Vol. V. 
85 A sketch of him will be seen in Biographical History of North 
Carolina, Vol. V. 


8¢ Obituary Notice, Raleigh Register, May 28, 1819. 
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17, 1819, while returning from Fort Hawkins where he had gone 
to settle the estate of his uncle. 


William Hawkins left seven children, the youngest but ten days 
old at her father’s death. His widow remarried twice. Some- 
time after her mother’s death in 1822, she married Richard Rus- 
sell, a widower and a planter of substantial property in Warren 
County, N. C. and Mecklenburg County, Va. She had a son of 
this marriage. Mr. Russell died about 1825; in September 1826 
when her dower was set aside in his lands, she had remarried and 
was the wife of Robert R. Johnson.37 Mr. Johnson himself died 
the next year, a guardian of his children being appointed at the 
August term, 1827. Ann Boyd had a daughter born of this mar- 
riage. 

Mr. Johnson had been a State Senator from Warren County, 
1816-1820, and at the time of his death, owned Shocco Springs, a 
well-known resort of the county. His widow acquired the Springs 
property from his estate, and ran the hotel there until 1844, when, 
beset by financial difficulties (and a mortgage), she sold it to 
Samuel Calvert.38 

In 1847 she was living with her daughter, Matilda, Mrs. Alex- 
ander H. Nuttall, in Henderson, N. C., when she made Mrs. Nut- 
tall a deed of gift of some negroes and household furniture.3® 
Her death is said to have occurred January 3, 1861. 


Mary Frances Boyd called “Polly” was born Nov. 15, 1793, and 
thus only a child at the time of her father’s death. She was a 
contemporary and friend of Sally Kennon, that sparkling letter 
writer whose pen has preserved for us some picture of the social 
diversions (and the gossip) of Mecklenburg County.4° She mar- 
ried, on September 10, 1811, Dr. Joseph Warren Hawkins, born 
September 15, 1785, brother of William and John D. Hawkins. 
He was a graduate of the University of North Carolina and 
studied medicine at the University of Pennsylvania. He settled 
on a plantation near Middleburg in what is now Vance County, 
N. C. where he practiced medicine and maintained a medical 
school, which is said to have been one of the first in the State. 
His home “Oak Grove” was in the possession of his descendants 
and still standing until quite recent years. He died in August 
1848. Ten children were born to Mary Frances and Dr. Haw- 
kins. She also reared two infant granddaughters left by her 
daughter, Lucy, Mrs. Leonard Henderson. Her death is record- 


87 Warren County, D. B. No. 25, p. 122. 
38 Warren County, D. B. No. 29, p. 63. 
89 Granville County, D. B. No. 14, p. 296. 


40 « 


would anchor soon with you . . .” Letter to Ellen Mordecai at Warrenton, 
N. C., Nov. 12, 1809. Va. Mag., Vol. XXXII, p. 162. 


... Polly Boyd will be at the races and if a wish would do; myself 
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ed as December 7-8, 1876.41 One of her grand-nephews*? wrote 
of her many years later: 


“Mrs. Mary Hawkins was the last of the children of 
Alexander Boyd to die, and she lived to a ripe old age. She 
was a lady of the old school, educated and polished in her 
manner. The writer well remembers her as a most charm- 
ing and lovable lady.” 


NOTE 


For the illustrations from miniatures of members of the Boyd family 
which accompany this article we are indebted to the generosity of 
Alexander B. Andrews, Esq., of Raleigh, North Carolina, and to the 
courtesy of the present owners of the miniatures who have permitted 
their use for this purpose. The miniatures are owned as follows: Alex- 
ander Boyd by Mrs. J. Palmer Scoggin, Warrenton, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Ann (Swepson) Boyd by Mrs. Charles H. Brewer, Oxford, North Caro- 
lina; Alexander Boyd, the younger, by H. Armistead Boyd, Esq., Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Richard Boyd by Mrs. Henry Twitty, Warrenton, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Jane Anderson (Boyd) Hawkins by Mrs. William M. 
Marks, Montgomery, Alabama. 


For the drawing from which the illustration of the plan of Boydton was 
made we are indebted to the kindness of Nathaniel G. Hutcheson, Esq., of 
Boydton, and for providing the illustration itself, to the liberality of the 
Hon. Charles Sterling Hutcheson, of Boydton and Richmond, Virginia. 


41 Bible of Dr. Hawkins and Mrs. Henderson’s family, in possession of 
Mrs. J. Palmer Scoggin, Warrenton, N. C. 


42 Thomas H. Boyd, family manuscript. 
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PLAT OF THE TOWN OF Boypton, VIRGINIA 
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A Plan of Boydton at Mecklen- 
burg Court-House. 


Laid down to a Scale of 50 Yards 


to an inch. 


32 Acres in Town Lots 

2 Acres in Publick Square 

8 Acres in Streets 

10 Acres to Alexander Boyd 
52 Acres in Town 


Jno, Hill—S. M. C. 
August 13, 1812 


Copied by R. F. Clack, 
March 14th, 1853 


N. 
NOTE 
For a description of Public Square see D. B. 

No, 14 page 406. 

For further description of Town as laid out 

by Jno, Hill, see D. B. No. 15 page 192. 

H. F. Hutcueson, Clerk. 
In the Clerk’s Office of Mecklenburg Circuit 

Court, May 30th, 1907. 

The foregoing Plat of the town of Boydton 
was this day received in the Clerk’s Office 
atforcsaid and admitted to record. 

Teste: H. F. Hutcneson, Clerk. 

A Copy: Teste: N. G. Hutcueson, Clerk. 
February 18, 1942. 
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INDIANS AND EARLY EXPLORERS IN THE VALLEY 
By Water H. Buck 


It is an error to suppose that when the settlers came into the 
Valley many Indians were located there. When Capt. John 
Smith made his expeditions, he found in addition to the Tide- 
water Indians, the Monocans on the upper waters of the James 
and the Manahoacs on the upper waters of the Rappahannock, 
but both of these tribes were conquered by the Iroquois from 
the North, not long after Smith’s time. The Iroquois then used 
this country as a hunting ground and had their hunting and 
trading path through it. The Iroquois continued to use this 
land east of the Blue Ridge for a hunting ground and path un- 
til 1722, when, by a treaty between Governor Spotswood, repre- 
senting the Colony of Virginia, and the Indians, the Indians 
agreed to stay back of the Blue Ridge, or at least to restrict 
themselves to its Eastern Slope, and they then diverted their 
path to the South through the Shenandoah Valley. 


In 1744, Thomas Lee of Stratford, President of the Virginia 
Council, as Senior Commissioner, with William Beverley as 
Junior Commissioner, went to Lancaster, Penna., to treat with 
the Iroquois. On this occasion, Lee and Beverley really represent- 
ed the interests of Great Britain against those of France. The 
result was the Treaty of Lancaster, a treaty by which, among 
cther things, the Six Nations (Iroquois) transferred to Vir- 
ginia all their claims to the land West of the mountains, in- 
cluding the Shenandoah Valley. It should be emphasized that 
the Iroquois at no time had any villages or settlements in the 
Valley. 


The Shawnees are described in Bulletin 30 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, and are shown to be a tribe with many 
wanderings. At an early date, they were located on the Savannah 
River in what is now South Carolina, from whence they moved 
northward beginning about 1677. During this migration, they 
built and occupied villages on the sites of Winchester, Va., and 
Oldtown, Md., (near Cumberland), but these villages were 
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abandoned by 1736, and the Shawnees were then located partly 
in Pennsylvania, with their kinsmen, the Delawares, but, for 
the most part, in what is now Ohio. 

The principal troubles with the Indians in the Valley took 
place in two periods; namely, during the French and Indian 
Wars and during Pontiac’s War. The accounts are to be found 

Kercheval’s History of the Valley; Cartmell’s Shenandoah 
Valley Pioneers and Their Descendants; A History of Fred- 
erick County; Dr. John W. Wayland’s History of Shenandoah 
County; and History of Rockingham County; and in Oren F. 
Morton’s History of Rockbridge County. 


The Shawnees were responsible for all the murderous raids 
which occurred, with the exception of one raid made by the 
Delawares in 1764. The French and Indian Wars extended 
roughly from 1754 to 1760, while Pontiac’s War began in June, 
1763, and ended in November, 1764. The first raid in the Valley 
took place in 1756 and a number of raids followed. Several raids 
took place in 1764 during Pontiac’s War. Kercheval does record 
a raid at Woodstock in 1766, but whether that late date is cor- 
rect may be doubtful; at any rate, it was the last raid in the 
Valley. 


In the words of Morton in his History of Rockbridge County, 
referring to the Valley: “It had been assumed that it was a for- 
bidding land. On the contrary, it was found to be pleasant and 
fertile and abounding in game and fish. There were no Indian 
occupants***,” So far as our knowledge goes, no Indian raids 
ever occurred within the boundaries of what is now Warren 
County. 


Much has been written of the early explorations in the Val- 
ley, little of which is accurate. The first authentic white explora- 
tion in the Valley occurred in 1671. This was the party sent out 
by General Abraham Wood from Fort Henry (Petersburg) 
September 1, 1671. This party crossed the mountains September 
13, 1671, and discovered the New River. 


The next exploration occurred in 1706. In that year, Louis 
Michel, a French Swiss, accompanied by one Clark of Mary- 
land, started from Annapolis and proceeded up the Potomac 
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River to its Junction with the Shenandoah. They then followed 
the Shenandoah to a point in the Valley beyond Strasburg and 
the Massanutten Mountain. Michel’s map, dated 1707, is es- 
pecially accurate in showing the turns in the Shenandoah River, 
and his various camp sites are also marked on it. One of these 
camp sites was located just below the junction of the north and 
south branches of the Shenandoah River and, therefore, close 
to Riverton (Chester’s Ferry) in Warren County. Mr. Charles 
E. Kemper found this map in the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don. (See Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 
XXIX page 1, et seq.) 


Governor Spotswood’s crossing of the mountains in 1716 
with his hilarious party is too well-known to do more than refer 
to it. It is generally believed that this crossing occurred at Swift 
Run Gap and that the party proceeded as far as the site of the 
present town of Elkton in the Valley. 


In a recent interesting book on the Shenandoah Valley, refer- 
ence is made to a map of the Valley drawn by a Jesuit Mission- 
ary in the year 1632. Inquiry developed that this reference was 
based on the following statement by Philip Alexander Bruce in 
“History of Virginia, Colonial Period, 1607-1763,” published by 
the American Historical Society : 

“The first white persons to gaze upon the paradise 
of the Great Valley were quite probably the indomitable 


Jesuit Missionaries, for its outlines are to be found trac- 
ed on their famous map drafted in 1632.” 


It is sufficient to say on the authority of one of the leading 
historians of the great Jesuit Order that no such Jesuit map 
ever existed. The map of 1632 is to be found in the last edition 
of Champlain’s works. Champlain never came south of the New 
York lakes. On this map of 1632 the word “Virginia” is in- 
scribed. There are mountains indicated to the West, but Cham- 
plain never went there. He took this from other maps and filled 
in with what he heard from the Indians. In the words of the 
historian just referred to, “What Bruce wrote is a myth of the 
first water.” 


Much has been written of John Lederer, but it seems certain 
that he never crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains, and so was 
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never in the Valley. The authority on Lederer is Lyman Carrier, 
Esq., who has an interesting article about him in Vol. 19, (2nd 
ser.) William & Mary College Quarterly, page 435, etc. 


A recent folder entitled “HrstorIcAL” contains the follow- 
ing statement : 


“John Lederer, a Franciscan Monk, commission- 
ed by Charles, 2nd, to explore the early Virginia Colon- 
ies “FAR WEST,” passed through what is now War- 
ren County in 1670.” 


John Lederer, who was, in fact, a cultured German doctor, 
was employed by Governor Berkeley of Virginia in 1669 to 
make explorations to the mountains. That was the year in which 
the Hudson Bay Company was organized, and the fur trade 
was the incentive for these expeditions. Lederer made three dif- 
ferent “Marches,” only one of which need concern us; namely, 
his third “March.” He wrote his account of these “Marches” in 
Latin and it was translated by Sir William Talbot, of Maryland, 
and published in England, 1672. 


Lederer’s third “March” began August 20, 1670, when, with 
Col. Catlett, nine English horsemen and five Indians on foot, 
the party started from Robert Taliaferro’s home on the Rappa- 
hannock River and that night reached the falls of the river (Fal- 
mouth). The party crossed the river where it divides, keeping 
to the south of the north branch, then going through what is 
now Stafford County and the lower edge of Fauquier County, 
entered Culpeper County. August 24th they traveled through 
the “Savanae amongst vast herds of red and fallow deer” and 
came a little afterwards to the “spurs” of the mountains, reach- 
ing the foot of the mountains August 26th. Leaving their 
horses, they climbed to the top of “one of the highest mountains.” 
From this point, they “saw another mountain of a prodigious 
height, for according to an observation of the distance taken 
by Col. Catlett it could not be less than 50 leagues from the 
place where we stood.” The party then returned from the 
expedition. 


Lyman Carrier says that the “Savanae,” that is, the Indian 
meadows, were in Rappahannock County. While, in his opinion, 
no one can say where the party climbed the Blue Ridge, he 
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thinks they went up the Rush, Jordon or Thornton Rivers in 
the vicinity of Sperryville and Washington. The main Blue Ridge 
in that vicinity reaches an elevation of about 2500 with peaks 
having an altitude of 3,000 feet. 


It is doubtful if Lederer got a good view of the Shenandoah 
Valley, though it is possible he may have touched the soil of 
what is now either Page or Warren Counties, but this is mere 
conjecture. At any rate, Lederer himself made no claims of hav- 
ing done more than ascend to the top of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains. 


NOTE 


A great deal of careful research into Warren County’s history is being 
made by interested parties in Front Royal, Virginia, (the county seat) with 
whom Mr. Walter H. Buck, of Baltimore, Maryland, (but a native of War- 
ren County) has closely co-operated to the extent of writing several intro- 
ductory chapters. The above study which through Mr. Buck’s courtesy we 
are now permitted to publish, was written by him as one of those chapters. 
(Editor.) 
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AN EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN JEFFERSON 
AND QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE 


Contributed by Joun G. RoBerts 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


When the Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire returned to his 
native France from Richmond in February 1787, he made a 
tour unique in American academic tradition. Never before or 
since has a president of an American educational institution 
sought by such extensive means to raise funds and promote 
propaganda for his institution among the people of Europe. 
Quesnay’s Académie des Sciences et Beaux-Arts des Etats-Unis 
.. . établie 4 Richemond, Capitale de la Virginie, was to have an 
international importance. After more than a year of struggle in 
Richmond, the institution was considered sufficiently well launch- 
ed to warrant the return of its founder to France to procure 
instruments, Masters and the consent of the king. At first, the 
“French Academy” had been only a seedling sprouting in Lodge 
Alley, Philadelphia. After a short period of transplanting to 32 
Broad Street, New York, it so quickly withered there that again 
the tender plant was removed, this time to sink its roots into the 
more temperate soil of Shockoe Hill, Richmond, not far from 
Jefferson’s rising Capitol building.? 

Once back in France, Quesnay set himself diligently to the 
task of writing a Mémoire et Prospectus of the Academy. On 
March 14th, 1788 the Paris Royal Academy of Sciences placed 
the seal of its approval on the work. Published a short time after- 
wards, the Mémoire et Prospectus? lists one hundred and seventy- 
five prominent names as subscribers or associates. In the autumn 
of 1788, Quesnay proudly announced his project in letters to 

1 The corner stone of Quesnay’s Academy was laid on June 24, 1786. 


According to the Virginia Gazette, July 1, 1786, the ceremony was color- 
ful, with impressive Masonic rites led by Richmond Lodge 13. 

2 Le Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Mémoire, Statuts et Prospectus 
concernant l’Académie des Sciences et Beaux-Arts des Etats-Unis de 
Amérique, établie Richemond, Capitale de la Virginie ......... 
(Paris, 1788). There are at least fifteen copies of the Mémoire now found 
in this country and abroad. For a discussion of the various states of text, 
see John C. Wyllie, The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
(Ist Quarter, 1941), XXXV, 73-74. 
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Louis XVI and the Comte de Montmorin, secretary of state.® 
Royal recognition followed when Quesnay made a formal pre- 
sentation of the Mémoire to the king and queen before the court 
at Versailles on October 29, 1788.4 


Copies of the Mémoire were sent to outstanding libraries and 
learned societies in France, England and America. When Dr. 
George Buchanan received from Quesnay a copy, he at once re- 
layed it to Benjamin Franklin along with a letter approving 
Quesnay’s desire that it be translated into English. Buchanan 
felt that such an act would “be a service to the Country.” 


Not all prominent men surveyed Quesnay’s Mémoire in a 
favorable light. It seems a curious bit of irony that, if John 
Page, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia in 1778, was the first 
to suggest to Quesnay the idea of founding a French Academy 
in America, the man who, ten years later, branded the scheme as 
chimerical was none other than Page’s old chum and college 
mate, Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson, at that time Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to France, proved to be a serious checking force in the 
establishment of Quesnay’s Academy. From the very first he 
viewed the project with grave misgivings; he felt that such an 
undertaking would be risky because of the poverty of the country: 


Paris Dec. 22. 1787. 
Sir 
The hour of the departure of the post permitting 
me to continue to write to America till one o’clock, and 


your departure for Versailles rendering it necessary you 
should receive by three o’clock the Plan for an Academy 


3 Quesnay’s letter to the king, dated “26 octobre 1788,” reads, in part, 
as. follows: “SEREQ.. c'est moins vos largesses que l’honneur de 
votre approbation que l’Académie de Richemond sollicite aujourd’hui; mes 
voeux et ma reconnaissance seraient a leur comble si Votre Majesté daig- 
nait permettre de placer a la téte des souscripteurs le nom d’un Souverain 
également cher aux deux Nations dont I’une vous reconnait pour maitre 
et l'autre pour libérateur...... ” The letter to the Comte de Montmorin 
is dated “30 octobre 1788.” Both original documents are found in the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris. See Gaston Bussy et Gaston 
Lébre, Quesnay de Beaurepaire et Boulanger en 1789, Bibliothéque d’His- 
toire Criminelle et Judiciaire (Paris, no date), 38-39. 

4 Gazette de France, issue for October 31, 1788. 

_ 5 See letter of George Buchanan to Benjamin Franklin, March 5, 1789, 
in possession of the Library of the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia. Buchanan was the celebrated Baltimore physician to whom Ques- 
nay refers as “Président de la Société physique d’Edinbourg.” 
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which you had been pleased to send me, it has been im- 
practicable for me to give it but a cursory and partial 
reading, & now leaves me but a moment to return you 
my thanks for the communication, and my sense of the 
distinterestedness & zeal you show in it. a friend to 
science & the arts, I cannot but be pleased with every 
rational proposal for extending them. I am fearful how- 
ever that from the accounts which we receive there of 
poverty, debts, distress & want of money, that my coun- 
trymen may not be in a situation to support effectually 
so extensive an institution, and to reward it’s professors 
& promoters as they may merit: in fine that neither the 
population nor wealth of Richmond & it’s vicinities may 
fulfill their expectations. permit me at the same time 
to assure you that no one would rejoice more than my- 
self to see those fears dissipated, and your undertaking 
prove successful. I have the honor to be with much es- 
teem Sir your most obed*. humble serv‘. 


TH. JEFFERSON® 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire 


Such an attitude was far from discouraging to the founder 
of Richmond’s Academy of Sciences and Fine Arts. After all, 
Jefferson was giving rise to doubts and fears, may-bogeys and 
might-bogeys that would surely vanish in the broad daylight 
once the institution and its branches became firmly established 
in four thriving cities of the American Atlantic seaboard. More- 
over, Quesnay felt that there were good wishes for success im- 
plied in Jefferson’s letter. 


In January 1788 more than a year had elapsed since the com- 
pletion of the central portion of Quesnay’s Richmond Academy 
building, but the structure had not served in any academic ca- 
pacity. Out of stern necessity, Quesnay had felt obliged to rent 
his new commodious Hall as a theatre to the English actors 
Hallam and Henry to help defray expense. Feeling that Jeffer- 
son might express an objection to the idea of associating the 
Academy with the theatre, and aware of the skeptical attitude 
of certain Richmonders in regard to theatricals, the Chevalier 


6 Jefferson’s letters to Quesnay are here reproduced by permission of 
the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress which houses the 
originals. The letter dated “Jan. 6, 1788” may be found in editions of 
Jefferson’s complete works; see, for example, The Writings of Thomas 
aa ed. A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bergh (Washington, 1903), VI 
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decided to do away with dramatic performances as a permanent 
feature of his Academy plan. He suggested running a lottery 
for a short while on a modest scale to aid the financial manage- 
ment of the main Academy and the branch Academies which 
were to be established in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York: 
j’ai vu que les Spectacles incerés dans le project ne 
vous plaisoient pas, en consequence je ne balance pas a 
les suprimer entierement, et je n’en ferai plus mention. 
Sur mon plan je parlerai seulement de l’ostentation de 
la lotterie pour laquelle je me flatte que vous voudres 
bien me donner votre aprobation.? 


In this same letter Quesnay expresses a determination to work 
“avec le plus grand soin” upon the plan and rules for his Aca- 
demy. Only after his prospectus has been brought into careful 
shape will he submit it to Jefferson for counsel and approbation. 
At the same time he intends also to seek the support of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette and the Chevalier de la Luzerne.§ Quesnay 
states that on that same day he had talked with Lafayette in re- 
gard to the project for establishing the Richmond Academy. 


Jefferson replied on the same day. Here again, he mitigates 
the objections he sees to the plan. But he prefers to remain aloof 
and ‘absolutely neutral” in the whole undertaking: 


Paris Jan. 6. 1788. 

Sir 

I have never expressed an objection to the part of 
your plan relative to the theatre. The utility of this in 
America is a great question in which I may be allowed 
to have an opinion, but it is not for me to decide on it, 
nor to object to the proposal of establishing one at Rich- 
mond. The only objection to your plan which I have 
ever made, is that contained in my letter to you. I feared 
it was too extensive for the poverty of the country. you 
remove the objection by observing it is to exend to sev- 
eral states. whether professors itinerant from one state 
to another may succeed, I am unable to say, having 


7 Letter of Quesnay de Beaurepaire to Thomas Jefferson of January 6, 
1788 in Tucker-Coleman collection deposited in Department of Research 
and Record, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. My attention was first 
called to the Quesnay letters by Mrs. Helen Bullock of the Alderman Li- 
brary, University of Virginia. 

8 The Chevalier de la Luzerne was ambassador from France during 
Quesnay’s stay in America. When Quesnay was taken ill in Philadelphia in 
1780, Luzerne befriended him, 
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never known an experiment of it. the fear that these 
professors may be disappointed in their expectations has 
determined me not to meddle in the business at all. 
knowing how much people going to America over rate 
the resources of living there, I have made a point never 
to encourage any person to go there, that I may not 
partake the censure which may follow their disappoint- 
ment. I beg you therefore not to alter your plan in any 
part of it on my account, but to permit me to pursue 
mine of being absolutely neutral. Monsieur de la Lu- 
zerne & the Marquis de la Fayette know too much of the 
country themselves to need any information from me, or 
any reference to my opinion; and the friendly disposi- 
tions which they have towards you will ensure you their 
good offices. convinced of the honesty of your inten- 
tions and of your zeal, I wish you every possible suc- 
cess, and shall be really happy to see your plan answer 
your expectations. you have more courage than I have, 
to take upon yourself the risk of transplanting and con- 
tenting so many persons. I beg you to be assured of the 
sincerity of the esteem with which I have the honor to 
be Sir 
Your most obedient 
& most humble serv‘. 


TH. JEFFERSON 


In Jefferson’s last letter to Quesnay, the tenor of the whole 
correspondence has changed. “There is a perceptible tightening 
of Jefferson’s lips,” says Miss Margaret Meagher.® With out- 
spoken candor, Jefferson now opposes an undertaking which 
he considers desperate and utterly impracticable. He feels that 
he cannot afford to invest in an enterprise in which he places no 
confidence. 

Paris March 4. 1789. 

Sir 

Where an enterprize, to ensure it’s effect, requires 
a given Capital in money, and in order to raise that 
capital it is divided into actions, it is not understood that 
the enterprize is to be commenced till all the actions are 
disposed of. to begin with a little sum what requires a 
great one, is to throw that little sum away. 


Again when the actions are all disposed of & a par- 
tial sum is wanted, all the actionaries are to be called on, 


® See Margaret Meagher, History of Education in Richmond, Rich- 
mond School Board Publication (Richmond, 1939), 32. 
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pro rata, for the sum wanted. otherwise some might pay 
all & some none. 


Lastly, the Ist. and 5th. articles of your institution 
provide that there shall be a Council of administration, 
the 13th. a Treasurer general, the 14th. that the Treasur- 
er general shall be alone authorized to receive the monies 
belonging to the institution, ‘a quelque titre que ce puisse 
etre’: and the 15th. that, for the safety of the Action- 
aries, the Treasurer shall give previous real security for 
his gestion. from all this it is evident that no paiment 
made to any other than the Treasurer general can excuse 
an actionary from a second paiment. if I am mistaken 
in any of these points, I shall be open to correction by 
a general’ assembly of the actionaries, without whose 
authority I deem that the enterprize cannot be set into 
motion, nor can any member justifiably part with the 
money belonging to the enterprize. 


I have said thus much on the point of right, but I 
should not stickle on the rigours of right if I had any 
confidence in the success of this institution. in such case 
I should not have confined myself to one or two ac- 
tions,!! nor have lain by in quiet, and leave the thing to 
go on as it could. but I have no confidence in it. I see in 
it as yet but a project in the air, which has lasted in- 
deed & extended itself beyond all my expectations; but 
which still must burst. it suffices to read over the names 
of your subscribers to pronounce that they have been 
actuated by the most patriotic views. they are not men 
who could have been induced into this enterprize by the 
calculations of gain detailed in the prospectus. to the 
motives operating on them, is added in my mind a know- 
ledge of the subject which they could not have, and 
which will clear me from all suspicions of counting on 
it’s profits. but tho we had never a thought of gain, we 
may be allowed to wish, to reserve our contributions for 
other useful objects, if that to which we had destined 
them be evidently desperate. even free contributions 
have their laws in morality. 


I am sure you will approve of the candor with 
which I open myself to you on this subject. were you 
capable of doing otherwise it would be an argument 
against such hopes in this enterprize. we had founded 


10 “General” seems to be the most plausible reading here although, in 
the letter-press copy, this word is so faint that it is scarcely legible. 

11 Each share was valued at 1200 livres tournois. Shares could be pur- 
chased in full or be divided into half or quarter shares. 
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on you personally. your zeal to promote it had been 
evident, and has justified in me those sentiments of es- 
teem & regard with which IJ have the honor to be, Sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant. 


TH. JEFFERSON 
M. le Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire 


Four days after this letter, Quesnay penned a lengthy reply 
to Jefferson’s criticisms. The Chevalier deplored the fact that 
Jefferson did not state his convictions clearly from the very start 
in order to allow him a chance to modify his plan and benefit 
by suggestions : 


.. en m’expliquant dés le commencement, aussi 
clairement votre fagon de penser, vous eutes infini- 
ment modéré l’ardeur avec laquelle j’ai poursuivi jus- 
qu’a present cette entreprise........... Il est evident 
que les lumieres de votre Excellence, jointes a l’activité 
et bonne volonté de l’auteur auroient pu tracer un plan 
beaucoup plus simple, mieux raisoné et plus conforme 
a la sagesse de vos idées.}? 

In counseling the utmost circumspection as regards the finan- 
cial management of the Academy, Jefferson had touched upon 
one of Quesnay’s sore points. The latter was quick to sense any 
slight upon his honesty and could not let such an indignity pass 
unanswered : 

Guidé par des sentimens d’honneur,...... qu’un 
RONG. cece annonce son project par un mémoire 
volumineux, contenant des conditions detaillées aussi 
exactement qu’elles le sont dans celui qu’il remet scrupu- 
leusement a un chacun, avant de faire la proposition 
d’y souscrire; si son plan est defectueux, of qu'il n’est 
pas [-n’a pas] l’avantage de plaire également a tout le 
monde, il devroit du moins avoir lieu de croire son hon- 
neteté a couvert de tout soupcon injurieux. 

The treasurer-general alone, says Quesnay, is authorized to 
receive money belonging to the Academy, and this only after 
having first furnished the proper security as a protection for the 
subscribers. The administration of funds destined to meet the 
first expenses of the institution is confided to the treasurer-gen- 


12 Quesnay de Beaurepaire to Thomas Jefferson, letter of March 8, 
1789, in Tucker-Coleman collection, Department of Research and Record, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 
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eral at Paris. Quesnay does not feel that it is possible, or even ab- 
solutely necessary, to wait until all shares are disposed of before 
setting the enterprise into motion. He is touchy on the matter of 
management of funds. He dangles no fat profits before the eyes 
of his subscribers. Should any profits accrue at all from the in- 
stitution, he feels that it is only just to employ the money as 
interest which is to be paid back to the investors along with 
quarterly reimbursements of the principal : 


Votre Excellence me permettera en outre, de lui ob- 
server qu'elle ne rend pas justice a l’auteur, en le soup- 
connant d’avoir voulu tenter la cupidité des souscrip- 
teurs par l’espoir du gain détaillé dans son prospectus. 
il eut été de son interest de n’en point offrir, puisqu’evi- 
dement il y aurait gagné, mais il croyait interpreter la 
delicatesse des sentimens des ameriquains, et convaincre 
le publique de la sienne, en offrant non seulement de 
rembourser en quatre payemens tous les fonds qui au- 
roient été avancés mais aussi d’en payer |’interest autant 
que faire le pourroit. 


Jefferson’s stand is a grevious blow to Quesnay’s hopes: 
il est affligeant pour l’auteur que votre Excellence 


soit la premiere perssonne qui eleve des objections qui 
l’eussent infaillement dechu de toutes ses esperances. 


But Quesnay quickly adds: 

S’il ne les eut en quelques sortes parées par son 
Memoire et Prospectus. 

After all, there is still the Mémoire on which he can pin his 
hopes of winning supporters. When an enterprise had advanced 
this far how can one back out? Quesnay believes that the best 
cure for a patient is a doctor’s interest and good will: “A doctor 
who has honored his patient with his esteem and attentions will 
always be rather more inclined to employ all the help of his art 
to cure him rather than cast him into despair.” Though heavy 
of heart, the Chevalier concludes his correspondence in an atti- 
tude of respect which is coupled with a determination to carry 
on the fight for the plan to a finish. 


But the task of securing the financial backing of influential 
people was most discouraging. By June the Revolution was al- 
ready well under way. On July 8th, the French dramatist Beau- 
marchais, although personally approached by Quesnay, refused 
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to take two shares of stock offered him.?* It was quite obvious 
that even the printed approval of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Paris was not a sufficient recommendation for the project in 
the eyes of many skeptical men af affairs. 


The problem of supporting such an extensive, complex scheme 
was not long to tax the ingenuity of its founder. In a little more 
than four months after Quesnay’s last letter to Jefferson, the 
Bastille had fallen. As commander of the Parisian militia, Math- 
urin Quarter, Quesnay was a leading actor in the Parisan events 
of July 12th through the 17th which he described at the time as 
“les moments les plus terribles de la révolution actuelle.”!* Al- 
though he had assumed a new role as patriot and pamphleteer, 
he did not forget to sign himself “Président de l’Académie des 
Sciences et Beaux-Arts de Richemond, en Virginie.” But the 
founder of the Richmond Academy had now gone back to a 
career of soldiering; the fatherland had to be saved from enemies 
without and within. The Academy building on Shockoe Hill was 
converted shortly afterwards into a theatre. Quesnay’s scheme, 
which Jefferson had called “a project in the air,” needed only 
the French Revolution to give it the coup de grace. 


13 Beaumarchais gave his refusal after consulting the opinion of his 
advisers. See letter to Philippe-Jean de la Ferliére, “caissier” of Beau- 
marchais, to M. Chevalié, Beaumarchais’ representative at Rochefort, dated 
July 9, 1789, printed in La Revue Rétrospective, ler aout 1889, 4-5. 

14 Le Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire, GALLIAE LIBERTAS, Rap- 
port adressé &@ MM. les honorables members du Comité Civil du District 
des Mathurins (Paris, 1789), 21. 


FRANCOIS QUESNAY’S HEIR 
By Joun G. Roserts 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


For nearly two centuries the draugthy old hearth of Madame 
de Pompadour has smothered in blackest soot an uncommon 
yarn that historians have not denied. Up to that mantlepiece 
one day strode Louis XV. From a vase he took three pansies 
and with kingly grace, proffered them to his médecin ordinaire, 
Frangois Quesnay. A simple gesture yet one which had the power 
of converting plebeian Quesnay, founder of the physiocrats, to 
nobleman Quesnay. The three pensées, because of their etymo- 
logical significance, became the “armoiries parlantes” of the en- 
nobled Quesnay family. For motto, the king, ever admiring the 
keeness and judgment of one whom he called his “penseur,” 
suggested propter cogitationem mentis. Thus did Louis XV re- 
ward his faithful physician for curing the Dauphin of smallpox. 


The cloak of nobility hung loosely upon the frame of rugged 
Francois. Two generations later family blason passed to three 
grandsons. With it went the family domain in Niévre, which 
was divided into fiefs and distributed among the three heirs, in 
good Carolingian fashion. To the youngest grandson, Alexandre- 
Marie, went two fiefs, Beaurepaire and Glouvet. Known famil- 
iarly as Quesnay de Beaurepaire, the fils cadet (or Chevalier) 
had a stirring foot, became a soldier of fortune. In him there 
was so much of the tough fibre of the grand-paternal stem that 
his career is eminently worth reviewing. 


Quesnay de Beaurepaire was born in Niévre at the Chateau 
de Beauvoir, near the village of Saint-Germain-Chassenay, prob- 
ably in the year 1755 although the local parish register places 
the date as of 1752. Blaise-Guillaume, son of Francois Quesnay, 
had hankered long after a country estate far away from Paris 
and Versailles. Physiocratic Frangois could not blame his son 
for that, furnished the funds so that his now noble progeny 
might grow up to be country squires. The Chateau de Beauvoir 
stands to-day a relic of its former splendors, a sad manoir in- 
deed, if it were not for its radiant setting in the green Loire coun- 
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try. At twelve, the lad Beaurepaire was a diligent student at the 
Collége de Nevers. By 1773 we find him a captain of the royal 
guards of Louis XV. Few youths who lived in the resplendent 
era of Louis XV and Louis XVI could fail to feel what Vigny 
calls “un amour désordonné de la gloire des armes.”” The young 
gendarme felt it keenly. In 1776, reorganization of the garde 
ordinaire of Louis XVI resulted in the dropping of many names, 
Captain Quesnay’s among them, from the roster lists. Beaure- 
paire determined to set sail for America, to throw in his lot with 
the French volunteers fighting beside the American colonists. 
The Chevalier was from all angles a soldier of fortune. When 
many a petulant officer aboard Beaumarchais’ well-loaded ves- 
sels at Le Havre headed back to France at the very start of the 
Atlantic voyage, Quesnay de Beaurepaire secured passage on a 
small ship bound out from the Netherlands, landed at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, early in 1777, after an eventful voyage. A 
French captaincy in the American army awaited the young ad- 
venturer. Action was roaring near at hand. Quesnay jumped into 
the fight with a vengeance, tackled a marine job that almost 
cost him his life. An English war sloop in the Chesapeake fired 
on his small boat. Had the bullets whizzed “ten lines closer to 
my head, I would have lost forever the taste of bread,” says 
Quesnay. But untoward circumstances ended a military career 
that had scarcely begun. For one thing, the young captain was a 
poor hand at recruiting men for his company. There were other 
French officers shrewder in drumming up trade. Beaurepaire 
was in difficulty for lack of funds. Withdrawing from the army, 
he tried several business ventures with little success. A rascally 
Frenchman named Clar stole his goods. Provoked into a duel, 
Quesnay dealt his villain a sword thrust worthy of a maitre 
d’armes, delivered the wounded Clar into the hands of the local 
jailer. Then Quesnay fell seriously ill. To make matters worse, 
Governor Patrick Henry mislaid the Frenchman’s letters of 
recommendation which had been on file at Virginia’s capital, 
Williamsburg. Happily, at this point a good angel appeared in 
the person of Sir John Peyton, Virginia-born baronet, who took 
the young man to his home “Isleham,” on the shores of Glouces- 
ter’s Blackwater Creek, and treated him as a son. There the 
weary Frenchman convalesced, grew strong, sketched maps, en- 
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tertained the ladies with his guitar, flute and violin. Most of all, 
the period of rustication afforded the Chevalier an opportunity 
to weigh a scheme of establishing in America a French Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. Young Quesnay had ambitions to make 
good the motto of Francois. Lieutenant-Governor John Page had 
first put the Academy bug in Quesnay’s ear when the French- 
man landed on the Williamsburg scene. Quesnay decided to set 
out for Philadelphia, capital of the colonies, to establish his Aca- 
demy there. The next decade witnessed him chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp. 


When the Chevalier arrived in Philadelphia in 1780, his mili- 
tary career ended, momentarily at least, and he faced a world of 
sober reality. Like Franklin, he arrived in town wearing a lean 
expression. Courage and resourcefulness were two useful attri- 
butes which he had inherited from grandfather Frangois. At the 
very beginning, a handful of scholars formed the nucleus around 
which he built a French school. Now was Quesnay experiencing 
the existence of which the poet Philip Freneau sang in his “Mis- 
erable Life of a Pedagogue.” The young schoolmaster was still 
shaky in health. Evidently he had not completely recovered from 
his earlier malady, for that same year the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
the French ambassador, sent his physician, M. Noél, to tend to 
ailing Quesnay. Back on his feet, Quesnay plied numerous talents 
to gain the livelihood that teaching alone failed to bring. Skilled 
as a portrait painter and draftsman, whenever the chance offered, 
he put his artistic abilities to practical use. By autumn of the 
next year, the surrender of Cornwallis stirred the city to a pa- 
triotic fervor. On October 24, 1781, when Philadelphians awoke 
to the official news of Yorktown, Quesnay joined his townsmen 
in “testimonials of joy on that memorable occasion.” Philadel- 
phia’s Freeman’s Journal tells how Quesnay celebrated the great 
event. In the windows of the Quesnay house, located on Second 
Street between Chestnut and Walnut Streets, the French school- 
master painted a spectacular allegorical display, featuring the 
portraits of General Washington, the count de Grasse and Roch- 
ambeau, the whole flanked by numerous “flowers de luce” and 
“Huzzas.” Next day, not to be outdone by the artistry of an ob- 
scure newcomer, the celebrated portrait painter, Charles Peale, 
illuminated two storeys of his house with a ship, “flowers de 
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luce” and busts of Washington and Rochambeau—‘“For our 
Allies, HUZZA, HUZZA, HUZZA!” 


In January 1782, Quesnay came into the presence of the great. 
On the night of January 2, George Washington and a distin- 
guished entourage, which included the French ambassador, went 
to the Southwark Theatre and there applauded Quesnay’s schol- 
ars in a performance of Beaumarchais’ Eugénie. Philip Freneau 
composed a fitting prologue for the dramatic entertainment. Ac- 
tors and prominent spectators seemed to ignore the fact that the 
theatre was banned in Philadelphia at that time. One ecstatic ad- 
mirer of Quesnay’s performance appealed in the papers for a con- 
tinuance of plays. Later that year, the French School rented extra 
quarters in Freemason’s Lodge, Lodge Alley. There Quesnay 
enlisted the aid of John Barthelemy, Language Master, Louis 
D’Orsiére, Dancing Master, and Joseph Dumon, Fencing Mas- 
ter. Labeling his establishment “The French Academy,” he of- 
fered additional courses in geography, music and drawing. Each 
course was the pet specialty of the versatile Frenchman who 
would introduce his own ideas of “French culture” to the young 
American republic. 


As the months went by, the stride of the French Academy 
slowed down to a limp. The career of schoolmaster in Philadel- 
phia offered a precarious livelihood at best when there were al- 
ready school teachers aplenty in the town and many a wealthy 
family was feeling the pinch of war. Perhaps New York would 
furnish more scholars. Quesnay made a descent upon New York 
by slow approach through Elizabeth and Newark, New Jersey. 
By October 1784 Quesnay’s “Academy of Polite Arts” was es- 
tablished at the residence of Lord Stirling, 32 Broad Street. 
Drawing was taught but Terpsichore was so much the popular 
demand that Quesnay and pupils alike gave public performances 
featuring minuets, la Vaudreuille and the “Academy Cotillon.” 
But the clamor for ballets, public balls and “Illuminations” was 
sufficient to suggest that if New York and Philadelphia were 
Academy-minded (which Quesnay doubted), the Frenchman was 
certainly not using the right approach. How discover an oppor- 
tunity to teach foreign languages, painting and the sciences? Be- 
fore a year had passed, Quesnay turned over his Dancing Aca- 
demy to his first assistant and wrote off the New York experi- 
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ment as a failure. An idea had been running through his head 
for some time. Virginia was extending a beckoning finger. Why 
should Quesnay not start his Academy in Richmond? After all, 
the idea was born there. Why not let the Academy take root on 
Virginia soil? 

Take root it did, on Shockoe Hill, not far from Jefferson’s ris- 
ing Capitol. The corner stone of the Academy building was laid 
on June 24, 1786, in an impressive ceremony led by Masonic 
Lodge 13. Into the walls went bricks for a solid foundation; the 
main structure was of frame, well-built and imposing. In Rich- 
mond, as well as in the north, there were “virulent prejuice and 
opposition” to overcome, says the Maryland Journal of Septem- 
ber 2, 1788. Then the “most opulent and respected citizens” open- 
ed their purses to the appeal of the French schoolmaster. Ques- 
nay, for his part, decided to go the whole hog, sank the greater 
portion of his savings into the venture. He was convinced, and 
hoped all good Virginians would be convinced, that great things 
might be achieved for the future of American culture by the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of the United States of America. 
Richmond would be the center for the Academy. There would 
be branch Academies set up in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, now that the ground was broken in those cities and con- 
tacts were established. The institution would be international in 
scope, include on its faculty European scholars. With the build- 
ing nearing completion, now was the time propitious for Ques- 
nay to fare forth to Europe in quest of Masters, as well as to 
seek the support of prominent Europeans, the French Academies 
and the King and Queen of France. For such admirable initiative, 
the founder and president of the Richmond Academy was grant- 
ed a leave of absence from duties in Richmond. Beaurepaire set 
sail for France in the winter of 1786. 


The story is already familiar to many how Quesnay wrote 
his Mémoire et Prospectus of the Academy and presented it in 
court to Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette on October 29, 1788. 
The favor of the Paris Royal Academy of Sciences was won, 
which meant the endorsement of distinguished men like Condor- 
cet and Lavoisier. But difficulties early arose. Not all of the one 
hundred and seventy-five prominent “supporters” that Quesnay 
lists in his Mémoire whole-heartedly backed the scheme. Thomas 
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Jefferson, in a series of letters to Quesnay, at first showed mis- 
givings, then outspoken disapproval. Beaumarchais refused to 
support the project. Early in 1789, the Chevalier was plainly 
discouraged. The Revolution, already in progress, changed 
the picture. France was soon at the mercy of the guillotine. 
Adieu blessings of King and Royal Academies! The rasoir na- 
tional gave Quesnay’s Academy its coup de grace. Back in Rich- 
mond, the Academy building, which had played the important 
role of housing the Virginia Convention for ratification of the 
Federal Constitution in June 1788, became a theatre for a year 
or two until Nature suddenly swept it away with a broom of fire. 


Struggle and war were destined ever to hound the traces of 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire. The momentous week of July 12 - 17, 
1789, saw the Chevalier Quesnay commanding 200 Parisian 
citizens of the Mathurin District. It was Quesnay who on July 
13 gave the signal that caused the bells of the Eglise Saint-Benoit 
to crash into alarm. How his men defended their district using 
only sticks and sabres against superior forces is vividly described 
in Quesnay’s printed report to the Civil Committee of the Math- 
urins, entitled Galliae Libertas. The Chevalier’s heroic leader- 
ship did not save him his command. Refractory citizens jealously 
accused him of not being properly domiciled as a citizen and, 
what was worse, of being a noble. Quesnay was demoted to 
second in command. His best writings appeared at this time. 
Within the space of two weeks, he sent out a barrage of pamph- 
lets warning Parisians of the dangers to their liberty lurking in 
their midst. Until September 1789, he signed his writings “le 
Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire, Président de l’Académie de 
Richemond en Virginie.” September was the month in which a 
hungry mob set fire to a baker’s shop in the rue Sainte-Famille, 
in Versailles, and threatened to burn the whole district. How 
Quesnay quelled that riot single-handed, wielding as a weapon 
only a switch, is recorded in the Archives of the Department of 
Seine-et-Oise, and proudly narrated in a publication by the archi- 
vist E. Cotiard-Luys. 


Quesnay’s angel of destiny again dealt out war, battles and 
more battles. When the Austrians were threatening an invasion 
from the north in 1792, Quesnay enlisted as a captain in the First 
Battalion of Niévre then fighting under Dumouriez at Jem- 
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mapes. The gloire militaire which the French soldier of fortune 
had dreamed of in America and never attained, now became his 
for the seeking. There was a timeliness about the victory of Jem- 
mapes that aroused Frenchmen to patriotic elation. The Niver- 
nais folk, open-armed, welcomed their returned troops. For com- 
rades from Niévre who had helped achieve the victory, Captain 
Quesnay sketched an original map depicting in detail the heroic 
action of the Nivernais battalions, an invaluable document which 
is carefully preserved to-day in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Home from the wars, Quesnay sought a breathing spell at his 
Niévre estate. He had quit the army in anticipation of a decree 
excluding nobles from the service. As the revolution spread 
its Terror through Paris and the provinces, he became an ardent 
Jacobin, a prominent member of the Jacobin societies of Saint- 
Pierre-le-Moutier (Brutus-le-Magnanime) and Moulins. His pa- 
triotic exploits were extolled in club sessions. His sans-culot- 
tisme inspired him to publish, under the name of “Quesnay le 
jeune,” patriotic songs, originally composed as the framework 
of a patriotic comic opera, LE FRANC ou Amant républicain. 
Many of the songs, biting in their satire, lampooned priests and 
ci-devant nobles. 

Early during the Directory, Quesnay was president of the mu- 
nicipal council of his village, Saint-Germain-en-Viry (now Chas- 
senay). In 1796 he married Catherine Cadier. During the Em- 
pire he occupied various posts as tax collector, notably at Paris. 
He became an admirer of Napoleon. His interest in Freemason- 
ry, dating back to his stay in America, was revived. He again 
took up his pen, this time to attempt an extensive autobiography 
in five volumes, entitled Le Grand Livre du Destin. It is unlikely 
that the work ever progressed beyond the prospectus and frag- 
mentary introduction which now exist. Incoherent, full of con- 
fused abstractions. Quesnay’s writings reveal that he was obsess- 
ed by mythical and Masonic views. Indeed, the Grand Livre du 
Destin might well have been conceived as Masonic propaganda, 
just as his earlier verses had been written as Jacobin propaganda. 

Long since, the Academy project had been abandoned by its 
founder. A century later, Richmond’s Monumental Church cov- 
ered the spot where Quesnay’s fondest dream almost found 
reality. 
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To Siéyés is attributed an often-quoted remark. Once when 
asked what he did during the French Revolution, that adroit 
leader replied, “I survived it.” In an age of great events but 
small men, Quesnay, too, survived. “Il y a dans les hommes des 
caractéres que les révolutions ne changent point,” says Anatole 
France. But age laid its hand on Quesnay, brought abandonment 
of his early ideals, inaction, petty officialdom, obscurity. When 
peaceful death came in 1820, there remained the tattered career, 
a loose book full of incomplete chapters, to be shelved beside the 
solid tome which represented the famous Frangois. 


From grandson to grandson, in direct line, passed the heritage 
of Francois. At the fourth generation, the arms of the celebrated 
jurist and author, Jules Quesnay de Beaurepaire, bore its version 
of noblesse oblige: 


“Oncque ne forligne qu’est né de Beaurepaire.” 
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BIRTHPLACE OF JANE TODD CRAWFORD 
By E. PENDLETON Tompkins, M. D. 


Not an inconsiderable amount of interest has been shown in 
the matter of locating the exact spot upon which this heroic 
woman was born. For more than a century the outstanding event 
in her life has been known—since the day, Christmas Day in 
1809, when she was strapped down to a table, and without anes- 
thetics—at that time still undiscovered—she had a 22-Ilb. ab- 
dominal tumor removed by Dr. Ephraim McDowell. This episode 
blazed the way for every abdominal operation since that time. 
Both the surgeon and the patient were Rockbridge-born folk, 
he having first seen the light at “Red House,” the Alexander 
place it is now, ten miles north of Lexington. It has been long 
known that the patient, Jane Todd Crawford, likewise drew her 
first breath in this county, but just where no one seems here- 
tofore to have made serious effort to ascertain. In Dr. Schach- 
ner’s Life of Ephraim McDowell the author indicates vaguely 
that it was probably in the region of Buffalo or Broad Creek. 
Apparently the public, even the historically-minded public, has 
these many years been satisfied to let the matter rest there. 


But it so happens that right at this time the membership of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Southern Medical Association, and 
the Kentucky Medical Society, as well as the Filson Club of 
Louisville, Kentucky—not a great distance from Danville, Ken- 
tucky, where the famous operation was performed—are engaged 
in the effort to establish a memorial to Mrs. Crawford—either a 
monument or perhaps a scholarship—and they asked if it were 
possible to establish definitely the exact spot of Mrs. Crawford’s 
birth. 


It occurred to me that the logical way to do this would be to 
find out, if possible, where her parents lived at that time; and to 
do this I endeavored to learn where Samuel Todd, her father, 
owned land in 1763, in which year—on December 23d—his 
daughter Jane was born. 


In 1763 Rockbridge county had not yet come into existence; 
this was all Augusta county, extending indefinitely westward, 
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even to the Mississippi River. So the records would be found in 
Staunton. I wanted to find when and where he bought land, and 
when he sold it. Incidentally I learned that Samuel Todd fol- 
lowed his daughter to Kentucky, and presumably he died in 
that state. He went to Kentucky in 1807—his daughter Jane and 
her husband Thomas Crawford having gone there two years be- 
fore that date. 

From 1761—the year of his first land transaction—to 1807 is 
a period of near half a century. Much can happen in that long 
a time. As a matter of fact with respect to records, Botetourt 
County was cut off from Augusta and established as a county in 
1770. Records after that would be found in Fincastle. But only 
those of a few years—so far as this region now Rockbridge is 
concerned, because in 1778 a slice was taken from Botetourt, and 
another slice taken from Augusta County, and the two combined 
made into Rockbridge. Records of this county are, of course, 
in Lexington. 

These facts tended to complicate my search to some degree. 
In the end I found that Samuel Todd lived in Augusta, in Bote- 
tourt, and in Rockbridge Counties, without at all moving his 
domicile. (This, of course, was true of anyone else living in the 
region surrounding Lexington during the time above mentioned.) 
While living under jurisdiction of Augusta County on Nov. 20, 
1761, he bought 400 acres on Buffalo Creek, for 40 pounds. And 
this same 400 acres he sold on August 6, 1765, for 170 pounds. 
These transactions are set forth in Augusta County Deed Books. 
The price paid, and the price received, indicate that no buildings 
were on this land, consequently he never lived on it. In 1762, on 
May 12th, he bought 200 acres from Ben Borden’s executors, for 
12 pounds, described as “on Whistle Creek, corner to the Meet- 
ing-house,” this being of course Monmouth Church. In 1771 he 
bought some additional acreage, viz. 126 acres (Kegley, Virginia 
Frontier, p. 428, recorded in Botetourt Co.) adjoining the 200 
acres, and he built a mill—which undoubtedly was the forerun- 
ner, and may be even now a part, of the one we know as Beatty’s 
mill or Harrison’s mill, just across the road from the ruins of 
Monmouth Church, 

Now, Samuel Todd continued to own this land for many years 
—27 years, to be exact—and when he finally sold it he received 
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in payment several fold what he had paid years before, in fact 
he sold it for one thousand pounds. This would indicate that he 
had erected buildings, and if so then he undoubtedly lived on this 
land. Furthermore, he built a mill—a mill for grinding grain for 
his neighbors. He would certainly live close to his mill, because 
he would have grain stored in the mill, and would naturally 
want it under constant oversight. Without going further into 
speculation as to what a study of the court records bring to 
light, it is my firm conviction that Samuel Todd built the stone 
portion of the house we know as “Rock Castle;” that he built it 
for his own home, and that he lived in it until his children were 
grown and scattered, then sold out and a few years later, his 
wife having died, he moved to Kentucky to be with his daughter, 
Jane. He specifically states—in a Power-of-Attorney which is re- 
corded in Rockbridge County: “Being about to remove to Ken- 
tucky, I make this power-of-attorney to John Wilson, etc.” That 
his wife had died is clearly indicated by the fact that although she 
signed earlier papers her name is not signed to the power-of- 
attorney—she signed a deed in 1801, and he left Rockbridge 
County in 1807, she must have died between these two dates. 


Now if Samuel Todd bought this Whistle Creek land in 1762, 
and built a mill on it in 1768—the record says “Samuel Todd 
hath a writ ad quod damnum before building a mill on his land 
on Whistle Creek”—he almost certainly was living there in 1763 
when his daughter Jane was born, December 23. He certainly 
built his house before building his mill, and having bought it in 
1762 he probably bought it for the express purpose of making 
his home there, building his house very soon thereafter. 


Samuel Todd sold this land to a William Wilson, and when 
Wilson had died, not many years later, his heirs sold the land 
to Dr. Samuel LeGrand Campbell, a physician who is said to 
have been the first doctor of medicine in the county; and who 
later was President of Washington College. The metes and 
bounds of the land, as described in various deeds, are identical. 


It is possible that Dr. Campbell enlarged the house by building 
an addition, and subsequent owners have changed its appearance 
from time to time, but the original “Rock Castle” as it was nam- 
ed, was in my opinion the identical spot where Jane Todd was 
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born—she who later became Mrs. Thomas Crawford, and known 
widely by the name of Jane Todd Crawford. 


The house stands up on a hill overlooking Whistle Creek and 
the mill, and not more than a rifle-shot from the ruins of Mon- 
mouth Church, or Hall’s Meeting-house, as it was first called. 
The property is now owned and occupied by Mr. Vanderveer. 


The record of Jane Todd’s marriage to Thomas Crawford is 
in the Rockbridge Court House; the date was January 9, 1794, 
and the minister was Rev. Samuel Houston. 
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CLARKE COUNTY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
COLLECTION OF NEGATIVES OF PORTRAITS 


By EveRarD Kipper MEADE 
Chairman Portraits Committee, 


The only extensive collection in Virginia of negatives and 
photographs of portraits is owned by the Clarke County Histori- 
cal Association. While first emphasis is still placed upon por- 
traiture connected with Clarke and its people, the scope of this 
collection has been expanded to include all Virginia portraits. 


The Association, after eighteen months of collecting, now owns 
negatives of some 300 portraits, while about 50 others are re- 
presented only by photographs. It has been so fortunate as to se- 
cure negatives of the entire collections at “Mt. Airy” and “Sabine 
Hall” in Richmond, Co., Va., and of the fine collection of Page 
portraits owned by the College of Willam and Mary, while rep- 
resented in it are many of the portraits of the “Westover” Col- 
lection of Col. William Byrd II, as well as others owned by the 
State, the University of Virginia, and various art museums. 


Difficulties immediately experienced in securing photographs 
of many historic Virginia portraits proved the need of a source 
from which these could be had and at a reasonable cost. The C. 
C. H. A. believes that it can render a valuable service to the 
general public by making its collection such a supply source. It 
will, therefore, as a public service supply at cost photographs of 
any portrait of which it has a negative to any who may desire 
them, provided the customary written permission from the own- 
er be obtained. 


The following list gives (1) the subject of each portrait of 
which photographs can be furnished, (2) the attribution when 
possible (for which the C. C. H. A. can accept no responsibility), 
and (3) the present owner. Abbreviations used are: Am. S. 
for American School; Br. S. for British School; Ger. S. for Ger- 
man School; and Ital. S. for Italian School. 
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THE LIST 


Adams, President John Quincy: Am. S.: Mrs. George H. Heist. Allen, 
David Hume: Jarvis: Dr. L. M. Allen. Appleton, William: ? . Mr, and 
Mrs. Alexander Mackay Smith. Appleton, Mrs, Wm. (Mary A. C. Sulli- 
van): Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. Armistead, Capt. Addison 
Bowles: St. Memin: Dr, A. C. Randolph, Atkinson, Roger: Am. S.: Mrs, 
George H. Burwell II, Atkinson, Mrs. Roger (Ann Pleasants) : ? : Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer L. Carter. Atkinson, Bishop Thomas: Am. S.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter. Atkinson, Mrs. Thomas (Josepha G. Wilder): Am. S.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Carter. 


Baker, Maj. Alexander, C. S. A.: Galt: Mr. and Mrs. Frank M, Wray 
—Min. Blackburn, Dr. Richard S.: Am. S.: Mrs. Blackburn Smith. Black- 
burn, Col. Thomas: ? : Mrs. Smith. Blackburn, Mrs. Thomas (Christine 
Scott): ? : Mrs. Smith. Boy-Ed, Mrs. Ida (Ida Ed): Ger. School: Mrs, 
Karl Boy-Ed. Brathwaite, Richard: Br. S.: Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth N. Gil- 
pin. Bryarly, Samuel I: Bowen: Mrs. Samuel Bryarly III. Burwell, Mrs. 
George H., I: (Agnes Atkinson) : Beebee: Mrs. Douglas Crocker. Burwell, 
“Carter Hall” Group, 4 Children of Geo. H. Burwell I: Beebee: Misses 
Agnes R. and Mary F. Page. Burwell, Mrs. Lewis (Lucy Higginson), of 
“Fairfield”: ?: Gerard B. Lambert. Burwell, Mrs. Nathaniel (Elizabeth 
Carter), of “Carter’s Creek”: Gustavus Hesselius: Mr. Lambert. Burwell, 
Col. Nathaniel, of “Carter Hall”: King: Mrs. George H. Burwell II. 
Burwell, Mrs. Nathaniel (Lucy Page): Silhouette: Mrs. Burwell. Bur- 
well, Mrs. Nathaniel (Lucy Page): Erganion: Mrs. Burwell. Burwell, 
Nathaniel, of “Saratoga”: Am. S.: Misses Agnes R. and Mary F. Page. 
Burwell, Nathaniel, of “Saratoga”: Am. S.: Misses Page—Min. Burwell, 
Nathaniel, C. S. A., of “Carter Hall”: Am. S.: Mrs. Geo. H. Burwell II. 
Burwell, Mrs. Philip (Susan R. C. Nelson), of “Chapel Hill”: Bordley: 
Mrs. Thomas Whitaker. Burwell, Mrs, Philip (Susan R. C. Nelson): Am. 
S.: Miss Susan W. Smith. Butler, L’t. Edward: Malbone: Mr. and Mrs. E. 
G. Butler. Butler, Edward Gay: Erganion: Mr. and Mrs. Butler. Butler, 
Mrs. Edward Gay (Emily Mansfield): Aid: Mr. and Mrs. Butler. Byrd, 
Sen, Harry F.: Marcia Silvette: Mrs, Richard E. Byrd II. Byrd, Richard 
Evelyn II: Am. S.: Mrs. Byrd. Byrd, Admiral Richard Evelyn III: 
Weber: Mrs. Byrd. Byrd, Capt. Thomas Taylor: Am. S.: Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd. Byrd, Col. William III of “Westover”: Am. S.: State of Virginia. 
Byrd, Mrs. Wm, III (Mary Willing): Charles Willson Peale: State of 
Virginia. 

Cabell, Joseph Carrington: Genarino Persico: Univ, Va. Cameron, Mrs. 
Bennehan (Sallie Taliaferro Mayo): Chandor: Mrs. John W. Labouisse. 
Carnagie, Mrs. Wm. (Elizabeth Powers), of “Greenway Court”: Am. S.: 
Miss Nelly C. Kennerly. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel and Son Samuel : ? : 
Clay Carr, Sr. Carter, Isabelle Burwell (Mrs. Douglas Crocker) : Bussey: 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson Carter. Carter, John: Bowen: Mrs. Clay B. Carr. Car- 
ter, Mrs. John (Susan Pitman): Bowen: Mrs. Carr. Carter, Col. Landon I, 
of “Sabine Hall”: Bridges: “Sabine Hall” Collection, W. Harrison Well- 
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ford. Carter, Mrs. Landon I (Elizabeth Wormeley): ? : “Sabine Hall” 
Col. Carter, Mrs. Landon I (Maria Byrd): Bridges: “Sabine Hall” Col. 
Carter, Mrs. Landon I (Elizabeth Beale): ? : “Sabine Hall” Col. Carter, 
Col. Landon II of “Sabine Hall”: ? : “Sabine Hall” Col. Carter, Robert 
(“King”), of “Corotoman”: ? : “Sabine Hall” Col, Carter, Mrs. Robert 
(Betty Landon) : Bridges: “Sabine Hall” Col. Carter, Robert Wormeley II 
of “Sabine Hall”: Sully or King: “Sabine Hall’ Col. Carter, Mrs, Robt. 
Worme'ley II (Elizabeth Tayloe): King: “Sabine Hall” Col. Carter, Col. 
Thomas H., C. S. A.: Brown: Mrs. de Butts and Mrs. Ely, Carter, Mrs. 
Thomas Nelson of “Annfield” (Anne W. Page): Am. S.: Mrs, H. Rozier 
Dulany. Carter, Mrs. Thomas Nelson (Anne W. Page) of “Annfield”: 
Am, S.: Mr. and Mrs. Spencer L. Carter. Carter, Mrs. Thomas Nelson 
(Agnes Atkinson Mayo), of “Powhatan”: Sir Philip de Lazlo: Mrs. Doug- 
las Crocker. Cary, Mrs. Archibald (Mary Randolph): Att. to Peale, also 
Bridges: State of Va. Castleman, Charles, of “North Hill”: ? : Maurice 
F. Castleman. Castleman, Henry W. of “Glenwood”: Am. S.: Estate of 
Mrs. E. S. Powers. Castleman, Mrs. Henry W. (Mary Emily Sinclair) : 
Am. S.: Mrs. Powers’ Estate. Castleman, James, of “North Hill’: ? : 
Maurice F. Castleman. Clark, Gen. George Rogers: ? : State of Virginia. 
Consequo: Chinese School: Mrs. Sybil Burwell Jacobs. Cooke, Anna Maria 
(Mrs. Benjamin Ogle II): ? : “Mt. Airy” Collection, Miss Estelle Tayloe. 
Cooke, John Esten: David Hunter Strother: Lewis B. Meade. Cooke, John 
Rogers: ? : Dr. Robert P. Cooke. Cooke, Mrs. John Rogers (Maria Pen- 
dleton): Am. S. : Dr, Cooke. Coolidge, Thomas Jefferson; F. Augustine: 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Mackay Smith. Coolidge, Thomas Jefferson; Gaugen- 
gigl: Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. Coolidge, Mrs. Thomas Jefferson 
(Hetty Sullivan Appleton) : Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt. Corbin. Henry: 
Br. S.: “Mt. Airy” Collection, Miss Estelle Tayloe. Corbin, Mrs. Richard 
(Elizabeth Tayloe): ? : “Mt. Airy” Col. Crown, John O.: L. P. Spinner: 
Miss Sarah B. Crown. Custis, L’t Col. Henry: Hesselius: Univ. Va. Custis, 
Nelly (Mrs. Lawrence Lewis): Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. E. G, Butler. 


Dawson, Commissary William: Att. to Bridges: William and Mary Col- 
lege. Dean, William Harper: Margaret Garrison: Mrs. G. Kenneth Levi. 
Dougherty, Daniel: Am. S.: Capt. and Mrs. Graham Dougherty. Dougherty, 
Frazer: Yaffee: Capt. and Mrs. Dougherty. Dougherty, Gertrude (Mrs. 
Wm. Bell Watkins 1V): Yaffee: Capt. and Mrs. Dougherty. Dougherty, 
Capt. Graham: Yaffee: Capt. and Mrs. Dougherty. Dougherty, Capt. 
Graham: Am. S.: Capt. and Mrs. Dougherty. Dougherty, Graham, 
Jr.: Yaffee: Capt. and Mrs. Dougherty. Dougherty, Mary Welsh: Yaffee: 
Capt. and Mrs. Dougherty. Draper, Simeon: Am. S.: Mrs. Richard E. Dole, 
Dulany, Daniel, the Elder : ? : Dr. A. C. Randolph. Dulany, Mrs. Daniel 
(Rebecca Smith) : Wollaston: Mrs, Nathaniel H. Morison. Dulany, Dan- 
iel, the Younger: Att. to Sir Joshua Reynolds: Dr. A. C. Randolph. Dulany, 
Mrs. Daniel II (Rebecca Tasker): Att. to Wollaston: Dr. Randolph. 
Dulany. Mrs. Daniel II (Rebecca Tasker): Att. to Wollaston: Mrs. N. 
H. Morison. Dulany, Henry G. (“Hal”): ? : Dr. A. C. Randolph, 
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Farquhar, Mrs. George (Elizabeth Sherwood): Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. 
B. O’F. Randolph. Fulton, Alexander: St. Memin: Mrs. Thomas Nelson 


Carter. 


Gilpin, Bettie Brooke: Pierriera: Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth N. Gilpin. Gil- 
pin, Capt. Donald Newcomer: Adams: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Gilpin, Mrs. 
Kenneth N. (Isabella Tyson): D’Escars: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Gilpin, 
Mrs. Kenneth N. (Isabella Tyson): Sorine: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Gilpin, 
Mrs. Kenneth N. (Isabella Tyson): D’Escars (1930): Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
pin. Gilpin, Kenneth N., Jr.: Pierriera: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Gilpin, Me- 
Ghee Tyson: Pierriera: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Gilpin, Richard, of Scaleby 
Castle: Sawrey Gilpin: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Goodriche, Mrs— (Kath- 
erine Ogle): ? : “Mt. Airy” Col. Miss Estelle Tayloe. Gray, William H.: 
Am. S.: Mrs. John B. Neill. Greenhalgh, L’t. Col. George P.: Broadhead: 
Col. and Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh. Greenhalgh, Mrs. George P. (Maria 
Walbridge): Broadhead: Col. and Mrs. Greenhalgh. Grymes, Hannah 
and Lucy: Bridges: Miss Lucy Harrison, Gwynn, Mrs. David (Katherine 
Griffin): Am. S.: “Mt. Airy” Col., Miss Estelle Tayloe. 


Hammer, Mrs. John (Harriet N. Gant): Am. S.: Mrs, Clifton E. 
Price. Harrison, Mrs. Benjamin (Elizabeth Page), of “Brandon”: Charles 
Willson Peale: Mrs. Thomas Nelson Carter. Harrison, Benjamin, the 
Signer: ? : Mrs. Harrison Taylor—Min. Harrison, Henry: Rembrandt 
Peale: Mrs. Taylor. Hill, Mrs. Edward (Tabitha Scarburgh): Att. to Sir 
Peter Lely: Univ. Va. Hutchinson, Mrs. E. C. (Lucy Burwell Randolph) : 
Am. S.: Mrs. Henry P. Mitchell, 


Innis, Mrs.——: Charles Willson Peale: Miss Agnes R. Page—Min. 


Jackson, Solomon Redman (1789-1863): ? : C. Fred Barr. Jarvis, John 
Wesley: Self Portrait: Gerard B. Lambert. Jarvis, Mrs. John Wesley 
(Lydia S. Liscome): Jarvis: Mr. Lambert. Jefferson, Thomas: Sully: 
Univ. of Va. Jefferson, Thomas: Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. Abram S, Hewitt. 
Johnston, Gen. Robert D., C. S. A.: Brown: Battle Abbey, Richmond. 
Jones, Mrs. Courtney Byrd (Juliette B. Henry): Tartoue: Mrs. Courtney 
B. Jones. Jones, Mrs. Wm. Strother (Florinda E. H. Taylor): Am, S.: 
Mrs. James H. Smith. 


Kerfoot, George Louthan; of “Red Gate’: Bowen: Miss Lucy C. Ker- 
foot. Kerfoot, Mrs. George Louthan (Lucy Jane Adams): Bowen: Miss 
Ker foot. 


Labouisse, Elizabeth D.: Lamar: Mr. and Mrs. John W. Labouisse. La- 
bouisse, Sallie Mayo: Lamar: Mr. and Mrs. Labouisse. Lewis, Fielding, of 
“Weyanoke”: Am. S.: State of Virginia. Lewis, George Washington: Sil- 
houette by Nelly Custis: Miss Emily McCormick, Lewis, George Washing- 
ton; Neagle: Mrs. Lorenzo Lewis. Lewis, Henry: Am. S.: Mrs. Richard 
E. Dole. Lewis, Lorenzo; of “Woodlawn” and “Audley”: Att. to Inman: 
Edward McCormick. Lewis, Lorenzo: of “Woodlawn” and “Audley”: Am. 
S.; Mrs. Lorenzo Lewis. Lewis, Mrs, Lorenzo (Esther Maria Coxe): 
Healy: Miss Emily McCormick. Libbey, William: Am. S.: Col. and Mrs. 
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George P. Greenhalgh. Libbey, Mrs. William (1815-1882): Am. S.: Col. 
and Mrs. Greenhalgh. Littlepage, Rose: Am. S.: Mrs, Thomas Blackwell. 
Ludwell, Col. Philip I: ? : Gerard B. Lambert. Ludwell, Col. Philip II: 
Sir Godfrey Kneller: Mr. Lambert. Ludwell, Mrs. Philip II (Hannah 
Harrison) : Sir Godfrey Kneller: Mr. Lambert. Luke, Mrs. John Whelan 
(Annie Louise Grantham) : Fieldman: Misses Luke. Lyde, David, as a boy: 
? : “Mt. Airy” Col., Miss Estelle Tayloe. 


Mackay-Smith, Bishop Alexander: Macdonald: Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bell 
Watkins III. Mackay-Smith, Mrs. Alexander (Virginia Stuart): Macdon- 
ald: Mr. and Mrs. Watkins. Mackay-Smith, Gladys Alden (Mrs. Wm. Bell 
Watkins III): Juliet Thompson: Mr. and Mrs. Watkins. MacDonald, Col. 
Angus: Am. S.: Miss Rose MacDonald—Min. MacDonald, Mrs. Marshall 
(Mary Eliza McCormick): Edmund Archer: Miss MacDonald. Mackey, 
Dr. Robert: Am. S.: Mrs. John B. Neill. Marshall, Chief Justice John: J. 
B. Martin: Univ. Va. Mayo, Peter Helms, of “Powhatan”: Am. S.: Mrs. 
Thomas Nelson Carter—Min. Mayo, Mrs. Peter Helms (Isabella Dixon 
Burwell) : Am. S.: Mrs. Carter—Min, McCormick, Francis of ‘“Weehaw”: 
L. P. Unger: Miss Rose MacDonald—Min, McCormick, Mrs. Francis 
(Rosanna M. Ellzey): Unger: Miss MacDonald—Min. McGhee, Col. 
Charles McClung, C. S. A.: Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth N. Gilpin. 
McGhee, Mrs. Charles McC. (Isabella McNutt White): Ital. S.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilpin. McGhee, John: ? : Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Meade, Mrs. Richard 
Kidder (Mary Grymes), of “Lucky Hit”: Silhouette: Ernest F,. Meade. 
Meade, Bishop William: Sully: Princeton Univ. Meade, Bishop William: 
Neagle: Virginia Theological Seminary. Michele, La Mére: Grigorieff: 
Mrs. Alice Winslow Sommaripa. Milton, Mrs. John (Catherine Wash- 
ington): Silhouette: Ernest F. Meade. Mitchell, Roland Greene (1811- 
1899) : Huntington: Mrs. R. G. Mitchell. Mitchell, Mrs. Roland Greene 
(Cornelia Post): Huntington: Mrs. Mitchell Montagu, Duchess of, (Mary 
Churchill) : Bridges: Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bell Watkins. 


Neill, L’t. Lewis: Am. S.: Mrs. John B. Neill. Neill, Dr. Sigismund S.: 
Am. S.: Mrs. Neill. Nelson, Mrs, Beverley T. (Mary Carter Randolph) : 
Charles F. Galt: Mr. and Mrs. B. O’F. Randolph. Nelson, Mary (Mrs. 
Edmund Berkeley III): Att. to Feke: William C. Noland. Nelson, Mrs. 
Thomas I (Margaret Reade) : Feke: Mrs, Douglas Crocker. Nelson, Thomas 
III: Sully: Mrs. Hugh M. Nelson of “Long Branch”’—Min. Nelson, “Presi- 
dent” William: Feke: Mrs, Douglas Crocker. Nelson, Mrs. Wm. (Eliza- 
beth Burwell): Att. to Feke: Mrs. Crocker. Nelson, Judge William: ? : 
Mrs. William Byrd Page. Newbold, Mrs. Thomas (Sarah L. Coolidge) : 
Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. Newcomer, Benjamin Franklin: 
John Devour: Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth N. Gilpin. Newton, Lucretia (Mrs. 
Nathan Smith II): Robertson: Mr. and Mrs, Wm. Bell Watkins—Min. 
Norris, George II., of “Rose Mont”: Ford: Miss Fanny Norris. 


O’Fallon, John: Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. B. O’F. Randolph. Ogle, Gov. 
Benjamin: Br. S.: “Mt. Airy” Collection, Miss Estelle Tayloe. Ogle, Mrs. 
Benjamin (Henrietta Margaret Hill): Att. to Charles Willson Peale: 
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“Mt. Airy” Col. Ogle, Gov. Samuel: Am. S.: “Mt. Airy” Col. Ogle, Mrs, 
Samuel (Anne Tasker), and daughter, Anne: Br. S.: “Mt. Airy” Col. 
Page, John, of “Middle Plantation”: Sir Peter Lely: William and Mary 
College. Page, John, of “North End”: Wollaston: Wm. and Mary. Page, 
Mrs. John (Jane Byrd): John Hesselius: Wm. and Mary. Page, John, of 
“Page Brook”: Am. S.: State of Virginia. Page, John, of “Page Brook”: 
? : Robert C. Randolph. Page, Mrs. John (Maria Horsemanden Byrd): 
? : State of Virginia. Page, John, of “Upper Longwood”: Bowen: Misses 
Agnes R. and Mary F. Page. Page, Mann I, of “Rosewell”: ? : William 
and Mary College. Page, Mrs. Mann I (Judith Carter): Wollaston: Wm. 
and Mary. Page, Mann II, of “Rosewell”: Wollaston: Wm. and Mary. 
Page, Mann II: Att. to Wollaston, also to Wollaston, the Younger: Mrs. 
Douglas Crocker. Page, Mrs. Mann II (Alice Grymes) : Bridges: Wm. and 
Mary. Page, Mrs. Mann II (Anne Corbin Tayloe) : Wollaston, the Young- 
er: Mrs. John W. Labouisse. Page, Mann III of “Mannsfield”: ? : Mrs. 
Louise A. Patten—Min. Page, Mann III and “Betsey” Page (Mrs Benja- 
min Harrison of “Brandon”): Wollaston, the Younger: Mrs. Gwynn Page 
Whipple and Mrs. Louise A. Patten. Page, Mary Mann (Mrs. Jos. A. 
Williamson) : Martin: William and Mary College. Page, Hon. Col. Mat- 
thew: ? : Wm. and Mary. Page, Mrs. Matthew (Mary Mann of “Timber- 
neck”): ? : Wm. and Mary. Page, Robert, of “Janeville’: Martin: Wm. 
and Mary. Page, Mrs. Robert (Sarah Page): Martin: Wm. and Mary. 
Page, Dr. Robert P. of “The Briars”: Bowen: Misses Agnes R. and Mary 
F. Page. Page, Dr. Robert P., of “The Briars”: Bowen: Mrs. Sybil Bur- 
well Jacobs. Page, Mrs. Robert P. (Mary Willing Francis): Sully: Ur. A. 
C. Randolph—Min. Page, Mrs. Robert P. (Susan Grymes Randolph) : 
Guionne: Misses Agnes R. and Mary F. Page. Page, Mrs. Robert P. 
(Susan Grymes Randolph): ? : Mrs. Charles H. Lee. Page, R. Powel, of 
“Saratoga”: Bowen: Misses Agnes R. and Mary F. Page. Pegg, John 
(1800-1878): ? : Col. and Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh. Pepperrell, Sir 
William: L. Kilbourne: Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Mackay Smith. Pitman, 
John: Am, S.: Mrs. Clay B. Carr. Plater, Gov. George: Wollaston: “Mt. 
Airy” Col. Miss Estelle Tayloe. Post, Mrs. Henry (Mary Titus): Jarvis: 
Mrs. R. G, Mitchell. Post, Henry, Jr, (1774-1847): ? : Mrs. R. G. Mitchell. 


Ramsey, Mrs. Francis A. (Margaret Russell): Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth N. Gilpin. Randolph, Col. Archibald Cary: Silhouette: Dr. A. C. 
Randolph. Randolph, Jane Cary: J. Dwight Bridge: Mr. and Mrs. B. O’F. 
Randolph. Randolph, Dr. Philip Grymes: ? : Nathaniel Burwell Randolph. 
Randolph, Richard I, of “Curles Neck”: Wollaston: William and Mary 
College. Randolph, Richard II, of “Curles Neck”: Wollaston: Wm. and 
Mary. Randolph, Mrs. Richard II (Anne Meade): Wollaston: Wm. and 
Mary. Randolph, Dr. Robert C., of “New Market”: Bowen: Dr. A. C. 
Randolph. Randolph, —: ? : Col. and Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh. Richards, 
Benjamin Wood: Groham: Capt. and Mrs. Graham Dougherty. Ritchie, 
Thomas: Sully: William and Mary College. Rixey, Mrs. John F. (Ellen 
Barbour) : Andrews: Mrs. Joseph F. Moore. Rixey, Capt. Samuel: Am. S.: 
Mrs. Moore. 
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Sargent, Gen. Horace Binney: Am, S.: Mr, and Mrs. Alexander Mackay 
Smith. Sargent, Lucius Manlius: Am. S.: Mr. and Mrs. Mackay Smith. 
Sargent, Lucius Manlius II: Am. $.: Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. Sar- 
gent, Mrs. Lucius Manlius II (Marion Appleton Coolidge): Am. S.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Hewitt. Scott, Beverley Roy: Am. S.: Mrs. A. P. Thomson. ~ 
Scott, Mrs. Beverley Roy (Almira Lewis Anderson): Am. S.: Mrs. 
Thomson. Sears, Mrs. Frederick R. (Eleanora Randolph Coolidge): Am. 
S.: Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt. Sewall, Judge Samuel: ? : Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Mackay Smith. Sinclair, James: Am. S.: Fstate of Mrs. 
E. S. Powers. Smith, Alexander Mackay: J. Dwight Bridge: Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex. Mackay Smith. Smith, Alexander Mackay, Three Children of: 
J. Dwight Bridge: Mr. and Mrs. Mackay Smith. Smith, Edward Jaquelin, 
of “Smithfield”: Am. S.: Miss Kate Powers. Smith, Jonathan: T. H. Her- 
rington: Miss Sarah B. Crown. Smith, Mrs. Jonathan (Rebecca Isler): T. 
H. Herrington: Miss Crown. Smith, Sen, Nathan: George W. Flagg: Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Bell Watkins. Smith, Mrs. Nathan II (Grace Caroline Brad- 
ley): Am. S.: Mrs. Karl Boy-Ed. Stith, Mrs. Wm, B. (Judith Randolph) : 
Wollaston: William and Mary College. Stuart, Robert: Am. S.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Bell Watkins. Stuart, L’t. Robert, U. S. N.: Am. S.: Mrs. 
Karl Boy-Ed. 


Tasker, Mrs. Benjamin (Anne Bladen): Bouché: “Sabine Hall” Collec- 
tion, W. Harrison Wellford. Tayloe, Benjamin Ogle: Sully: “Mt. Airy” 
Col., Miss Estelle Tayloe. Tayloe, Col. John I, of “Mt. Airy”: Am, S.: 
“Mt. Airy” Col. Tayloe, Mrs. John I (Elizabeth Gwynn): Am. S.: “Mt. 
Airy” Col. Tayloe, Col. John II, of “Mt. Airy”: Wollaston, the Younger: 
“Mt. Airy” Col. Tayloe, Mrs. John II (Rebecca Plater) and daughter, 
Mary (Mrs. Mann Page III): Wollaston, the Younger: “Mt, Airy” Col. 
Tayloe, Col. John III, of “Mt. Airy”: King, copy of Gilbert Stuart: “Mt. 
Airy” Col. Tayloe, Mrs. John III (Anne Ogle): King, copy of Gilbert 
Stuart: “Mt. Airy” Col. Tayloe, Mrs. John III (Anne Ogle): Am. S.: 
“Mt. Airy” Col. Tayloe, William Henry: King: “Mt. Airy” Col, Taylor, 
Maj. William, C. S. A., of “Springsbury”*: Am. S.: Mrs. James H. Smith. 
Thomas, Gov. Francis: Am. S.: Mrs. Blackburn Smith. Thomson, Dr. 
James W.: Am. S.: Mrs. A. P. Thomson. Thomson, Dr. John: Am. S.: 
Mrs. Thomson. Thomson, Mrs. John A. (Mary Elizabeth Scott): Am. S.: 
Mrs. Thomson. Thornton, Mrs. Howard E. (Ariana Charlotte Norris) : 
Ford: Miss Fanny Norris. Throckmorton, William Todd: Am. S.: Mrs. 
A. P. Thomson, Tidball, Thomas Allen: Am. S.: Miss Mary Allen. Tyson, 
L’'t. Charles McGhee: D’Escars: Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth N. Gilpin. Tyson, 
Gen. Lawrence Davis: D’Escars: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Tyson, Gen. Law- 
rence Davis (Bust): D’Escars: Mr. and Mrs. Gilpin. Tyson, Mrs. Lawrence 
Davis (Bettie Humes McGhee): Albert Herter: Mr. and Mrs, Gilpin. 


Washington, George: Gilbert Stuart: Gerard B. Lambert. Washington, 
George: Peale Polk: Mrs, George H. Heist. Watkins, Francis: Br. S.: 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bell Watkins. Watkins, Mrs, Francis: Br. S.: Mr. 


*Spelled “Springsberry” during ownership of this family. 
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and Mrs. Watkins. Watkins, Lady Muriel of “Shotton Hall”: White: Mr. 
and Mrs. Watkins. Watkins, Virginia: Violet Siemering: Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins.—Min. Watkins, Mrs. Wm. Bell II (Kate Virginia Glenn) : Ital. 
S.: Mr. and Mrs. Watkins. Watkins, Wm. Bell of “Annfield”: Ellen E, 
Rand: Mr. and Mrs. Watkins. Watkins, Wm. Bell IV: Violet Siemering: 
Mr. and Mrs. Watkins—Min. Wellford, Dr. Beverley Randolph: ? 
“Sabine Hall’ Col. W. Harrison Wellford. Wellford, Mrs. Beverley Ran- 
dolph (Mary Alexander), and son, Charles Edward: ? : “Sabine Hall” 
Col. Wheat, Capt. John, C. S. A.: Am. S.: Mrs. J. Townsend Burwell. 
Whiting, Wm. H. Jr., of “Clay Hill” and Hampden-Sydney: Marcia Sil- 
vette: Hampden-Sydney College. Whittle, Bishop Francis McNeece: Am. 
S.: P. E. Diocese of Virginia. Wilkinson, Gen. James: Charles Willson 
Peale: Mrs. R. G. Mitchell. Williams, Allen: Am. S.: Mrs. Tyson Dortch. 
“Williams, Mrs. Philip (Mary L. L. Dunbar): Att. to Sully: Mrs. Richard 
E. Griffith. Willis, Col. Francis: Bridges: Gerard B. Lambert. Winchester 
Belle: Henry M. Baker: Mrs. Joseph H. Funkhouser. Winn, Mrs. John 
(Mary ---): Bridges: Gerard B. Lambert. Wilmer, Bishop Richard Hook- 
er: Roderick D. Mackenzie: Richard H. Wilmer. Wilmer, Mrs. Richard 
H. (Margaret Grant): Krauaz: Mr. Wilmer. Wilmer, Mrs. Wm. Holland 
(Re Lewis Smith): Hattie Burdette: Mr. Wilmer, Winslow Sisters— 
Alice Amory, Mary Chilton (“Polly”), and Jacqueline: Am. S.: Mrs. Alice 
Winslow Sommaripa. 
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LIST OF PENSIONERS FOR THE YEAR 1787 
Contributed by Grorce H. PALtrRIDGE 


Ashby, Sarah, widow of John; Private; 3rd Va. Regt.; £12: 
—Andrews, William; Cumberland Co.; Serjeant; 7th Va. Regt.; 
£18:—Alfred, Jacob; Private; 7th Va. Regt.; £8:—Atkinson, 
William; age 27; Private; Lee’s Legion; £12:—Armstrong, 
Mary, widow of James; Serjeant; 3rd Va. Regt.; £15 :—Akin, 
John; Nansemond Co.; age 28; Private; Buford’s Detachment ; 
£12:—Absalom, Edmund; age 35; Private; 15th Va. Regt.; 
£18:—Angel, John; age 30; Private; 2d state regt.; £12:—As- 
kew, James; Fluvannah Co.; age 65; Private; 7th Va. Regt.; 
£12. 


Bunton, Alexander; Rockbridge Co.; age 28; Private; Mili- 
tia; £12:—Belvin, Lewis; age 35; Private; Ist regt. dragoons; 
£15:—Belcher, Mary, widow of John; Private; Heth’s de- 
tachment; £12:—Burk, Elizabeth, widow of John; Culpeper 
Co.; Private; £6:—Beckham, Robert; Chesterfield Co.; Pri- 
vate; 12th Va. Regt.; £15:—Burcher, Robert; Halifax Co.; 
age 30; Private; Ist regt.; £18:—Bradley, William; Rockbridge 
Co.; age 36; Serjeant; 7th[regt.]; £18:—Booth, Thomas; 
Franklin Co.; Private; 5th regt.; £6:—Barrett, William; Hen- 
rico Co.; age 32; Captain; 3d regt. dragoons; £90:—Baylor, 
Walker, age 26; Captain 3d regt. dragoons ; £45 :—Butoler, Mary, 
widow of James; Private; 11th regt.; £8:—Bedolph, Margaret, 
widow of Jasper; Private; State Artillery; £5:—Bonny, alias 
Bonnel Alexander; age 60; Private; Heth’s detachment; £10:— 
Burk, Mathew; Private; 4th Va. regt.; £12:—Burton, John; 
Private; In the year 1760; £5:—Bates, Catharine, widow of 
John; Drummer; 3d Va. regt.; £6:—Bowles, Joseph and Clary 
orphans of John; Private; United States; £6. 

Chew, Larkin; age 62; Lieutenant; State troops; £40:—Clark, 
Thomas; Fairfax Co.; age 26; Serjeant; 10th Va. regt.; £18:— 
Cardiff, Miles; age 36; Private; 10th Va. regt.; £18:—Craw- 
ford, Hannah widow of Col. William; Colonel; Killed in Indian 
expedition; £135:—Carr, Elizabeth widow of Joseph; Private; 
£8: Cooper, Leonard; age 38; Captain; 4th Va. regt.; £50:— 
Chew, John Jun.; Spottsylvania Co.; age 33; Lieutenant; 2d 
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regt. militia; £48:—-Consolver, John; age 27; Private; Buford’s 
detachment ; £18:—Criddle, William; Cumberland Co.; Private; 
2d Va. regt.; £15:—Carver, Mary widow of Henry; Private; 
8th Va. regt.; £8:—Casey, John; Hampshire Co.; age 37; Pri- 
vate; llth [Va. regt.]: £12:—Chambers, James; Louisa Co.; 
age 23; Private; Buford’s detachment; £18:—Combs, Francis; 
Caroline Co.; age 30; Private; 10th Va. regt.; £15 :—Caldwell, 
John; Rockbridge Co.; age 24; Private; Militia; £12:—Comp- 
ton, Archibald; Private; 2d Va. Regt.; £12:—Corbert, John; 
age 43; Private; Corps of invalids; £6:—Cook, Mary widow 
of William; Private; 8th Va. regt.; £12:—Commack, William; 
Private; Col. Campbell’s detachment; £6:—Clark, Eve, widow 
of John; Private; 15th Va. regt.; £12:—Cunningham, Eliza- 
beth widow of Barlett; Private; Militia; £12:—Connor, Law- 
rence; Private; 8th Va. regt.; £6:—Cameron, Catharine widow 
of John; Private; 14 [Va. regt.] : £10:—Chiles, Edward; Hardy 
Co.; £6. 


Dudley, Banks; age 35; Serjeant; 7th Va. regt.; £18 :—Davis, 
Judith widow of William; Private; 15th[ Va. regt.] : £12 :—Dent, 
Arthur; age 74; Private; Ist Regt.; the war before the last; £8; 
—Davenport, James; Louisa Co.; age 28; Private; 7th Va. regt.; 
£6 :—Davis, Abraham; Louisa Co.; age 35; Private; Buford’s 
detachment; £12:—Davis, Thompson; Louisa Co.; age 40; 
Private; 3d regt. dragoons ; £15 :—Davis, Charles ; Culpeper Co.; 
age 30; Private; Ist regt. dragoons; £6:—Develin, Eleanor 
widow of Henry; Private; 12th Va. regt.; £10:—Dickerson, 
William; Hanover Co.; age 27; Private; 6th Va. regt.; £18:— 
Durham, James; Hanover Co.; Private; Ist [Va. regt.]; £8:— 
Davis, Ann widow of Abraham; £10:—Dickerson, John; Augus- 
ta Co.; age 56; Captain; Militia in 1774; £50. 

Edwards, Mary Ann wjdow of William; Private; £6:—Estis, 
Elijah; Caroline Co.; age 25; Private; 6th Va. regt.; £12 :—Ed- 
wards, Elizabeth widow of William; Private; 15th Va. regt.; 
£10:—Edmunds, Sarah widow of Daniel; Private; State ma- 
rines; £8. 


Francis, William ; age 48; Private; Grayson’s regt.; £8 :—Fos- 
ter, Cosby ; age 20; Private ; 3d regt. dragoons ; £15 :—Figg, Sarah 
widow of James; Private; £6:—Fenn, Thomas; Elizabeth City 
Co.; age 37; Capt. Lieutenant; Ist regt. artillery; £50:—Ford, 
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James ; age 65; Private; The war prior to the revolution; £6:— 
Fender, Frederick; age 26; Private; Buford’s detachment; £8. 


Gordon, Albion; King William Co.; age 28; Quar. Mast. 
Serj.; lst regt. dragoons; £18:—Gray, Francis; Caroline Co.; 
age 29; Private; 10th Va. regt.; £15:—-Gregory, Hannah widow 
of Charles; Serjeant; 14th [Va. regt.] ; £18:—Groom, John; age 
39; Private; Militia; £15:—Glasson, Patrick; age 28; Private; 
3d regt. dragoons; £12:—Green John esquire; Culpeper Co.; 
Colonel; 6th Va. regt.; £100:—Griffin, Martin, age 46; Private; 
12th [Va. regt.]; £15:—Gamble, Margaret widow of James; 
Private; Ist [Va. regt.]; £12. 

Hubbard, William; Serjeant; lst regt. dragoons; £18 :—Hunt, 
Samuel; Cumberland Co.; age 33; Private; 2d regt. dragoons; 
£18: — Hogan, William; age 26; Private; Buford’s de- 
tachment ; £18:—Hillion, Silby widow of John; Private; 3d Va. 
regt.; £8:—Hite, George; age 25; Lieutenant; Ist regt. dra- 
goons ; £40:—Hawkins, Bartlett; age 23; Private; 3d regt. dra- 
goons; £5:—Hargrove, Ann widow of Michael; Private; 4th 
Va. regt.; £6:—Howard, Sarah, widow of Ignatius; Private; 
Capt. Arbuckle’s company; £12:—Hamilton, James; Augusta 
Co.; age 30; Private; Militia; £10:—Halfpenny, John; age 47; 
Private; 11th Va. regt.; £12:—Hoomes, Benjamin; King & 
Queen Co.; Captain; 2d [Va. regt.] : £144:—Hughes, John; age 
32; Serjeant; Harrison’s regt.; £18:—Halbert, Mary widow of 
Richard; Private; Militia; £8:—Howell, Jemima widow of 
George ; Private; Va. regt.; £10:—Hughes, James; age 39; Ser- 
jeant; Continental service; £15:—Hogan, Mary widow of 
David; Private; 5th Va. regt.; £5:—Hamilton; Catharine widow 
of David; Private; Grayson’s regt.; £8. 

Jolly, Mary Ann widow of Joseph; Private; Ist Va. regt.; 
£12:—Jameson, John; age 35; Serjeant; Buford’s detachment ; 
£15 :—Joy, alias Joyce, Richard; age 33; Ist Va. regt.; £15:— 
Jones, William; age 40; Private; 8th [Va. regt.] : £12:—Jones, 
Elizabeth widow of Richard; Private: Militia; £8:—Jones, Har- 
rison; age 30; Private; Militia; £15:—Jinkins, Ann widow of 
Josiah; Private: In the service of the continent; £8. 

Kinser, Michael; age 27; Private; lst Va. regt.; £12:—Kirk- 
patrick, Samuel; age 48; Private; Militia; £12:—Keeling. 
James ; age 73; Private; 1st regt. raised the war before the last; 
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£8:—Krenor, Margaret, widow of Michael; Private; 10 Va. 
regt.; £8. 

Lewis, Ambrose; age 26; Private; Militia; £8:—Lewis, Ed- 
ward; age 28; Private; Militia; £15:—Lyon, Mary widow of 
William; Private; 7th Va. regt.; £18; Lewis, Martha, widow 
of Joseph; Private; Heth’s detachment; £8:—Lingo, Catey 
widow of James; Private; Va. line; £10:—Linton, Sarah widow 
of Bernard; Private; 2d state regt.; £8:—Lapsley, John; age 
34; Lieutenant; 7th Va. regt.; £40:—Lovell, Elizabeth, widow 
of Robert; Lieutenant; 2d state regt.; £30. 

Mercer, Mrs. Eliz. widow &c of H. Mercer; Brig. Gen.; Con- 
tinental service; £150:—Morgan, John; Henrico Co.; age 34; 
Private; 2d Va. Regt.; £18:—McCarty, Mary widow of Tim- 
othy; Drummer; State garrison; £7:—Moody, Hannah widow 
of Samuel; Private; 4th Va. regt.; £6:—McNamara, Timothy; 
Private; 10th [Va. regt.] ; £10:—Moody, Blanks; Pittsylvania 
Co.; age 30; Private: Militia; £8:—Mahoney, Torence; Buck- 
ingham Co.; age 32; Private; State Legion; £12:—Murray, 
Richard; Westmoreland Co.; age 30; Private; 2d Va. regt.; 
£12:—Mackrill, James; age 27; Private; Ist [Va. regt.]: £18: 
Morris, John; age 46; Private; 1st state regt.; £18:—McGuire, 
William ; age 23; Lieutenant; Ist regt. artillery ; £60:—-Murphey, 
Martin; age 30; Serjeant; 11th Va. regt.; £18:—Murphey, 
James; age 32; Private; 6th [Va. regt.]; £18:—Martin, Alex- 
ander; Augusta Co.; age 27; Private; Militia; £15 :—-Marshall, 
John; Boatswains Mate; Navy; £8:—Martin, Sarah widow of 
William; Private; 3d Va. regt.; £8:—Miles, Joseph, alias Joab; 
age 32; Private; 2d [Va. regt.]; £12:—Mason, Peter, age 30; 
Private; Kentuckey militia; £6:—McGovern, Eleanor widow of 
James; Private; 8th Va. regt.: £12:—McKinney, John; Augusta 
Co.; age 30; Private; The war before last; £15 :—Mathews, Ann 
widow of Owen; Private; The service of the commonowealth; 
£12:—Musgrove, William orphan of James; Private; The ser- 
vice of the United States; £6. 


Orr, Faith widow of William; Private; Buford’s detachment; 
£6 :—Owen, Ann widow of Thomas; Private; lst Regt artillery; 
£12:—O’Conny, Timothy; Fairfax Co.; age 30; Private; 15th 
regt.; £8 :—Overstreet, Leander widow of John; Seaman; Navy; 
£8 :—O’Ferrell, Dennis; age 46; Private; 11th regt. £8. 
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Pittman, George; age 28; Serjeant; 5th Va. regt.; £12 :—Pet- 
titt, George; age 28; Private; 9th [Va. regt.] ; £15 :—Pentecoste, 
William ; age 24; Private; Buford’s detachment; £15 :—Proctor, 
John; age 33; Serjeant; Buford’s detachment; £12:—Parmer, 
William ; Orange Co.; age 30; Corporal; 10th Va. regt.; £15 :— 
Peterson, Elizabeth widow of John; Private; 12th Va. regt.; £10. 

Quillin, alias M’Quillen, Robert; age 52; Private; Ist Va. 
regt.; £10. 

Ryan, John; age 24; Private; Hazen’s regt.; £12:—Rogers, 
James ; age 29; Private; 9th Va. regt.; £12:—Rose, Patty widow 
of Reuben; Private; £8:—Robinson, Charles; age 50; Private; 
13th Va. regt.; £10:—Reding, Robert ; Campbell Co.; age 26: Ist 
state regt.; £18:—Robertson, Lucy widow of Hartwell; Pri- 
vate; 4th Va. regt.; £10:—Rowland, Nathan; Pittsylvania Co. ; 
age 30; Private; Ist regt. militia; £6:—Riddle, Richard; Pri- 
vate; The war before the last; £5:—-Robertson, James, age 30; 
Private; Grayson’s regt.; £8:—Roebuck, Mary widow of James; 
Culpeper Co.; Private; Militia; £15:—Rust, Peter, Frederick 
Co.; age 25; Private; Militia; £10:—Rolling alias Rowland, 
Mary widow of Wm.; Private; 15th regt.; £10:—Rawlings, 
Susannah widow of Howell; Private; 15th [regt.] £12. 

Shaw, William; age 88; Serjeant; The war before the last; 
£18 :—Spottswood, John; age 35; Captain; 10th Va. regt.; £60: 
—Smith, John; age 40; Private; 7th [Va. regt.] £12:—Sav- 
age, Mourning, widow of Philip; Private; 4th [Va. regt.]; £8: 
—Swanson, Margaret widow of John; Private; 15th [Va. regt.]; 
£10:—Stokes, John; age 29; Captain; Buford’s detachment; 
£72 :—Sandridge, Joseph; Louisa Co.; age 34; Private; 6th Va. 
regt.: £10:—Stricker, William; Henrico Co.; age 23; Private; 
Militia; £12:—Southall, Elizabeth widow of Thomas; Private; 
9th Va. regt.; £12:—Smith, John; Frederick Co.; age 40: Pri- 
vate; 8th [Va. regt.]; £12:—Scott, David; age 49; Captain; 
13th [Va. regt.]; £30:—Seemster, John; Halifax Co.; age 35; 
Private; Buford’s detachment; £18:—Selden, Samuel; age 28; 
Lieutenant ; Ist Va. regt.; £48:—Stacey, Sarah widow of Simon; 
Private; 15th [Va. regt.]; £8:—Shackelford, John; Private; 
Ist [Va. regt.]; £12. 

Thweat, Thomas; age 43; Captain; 14th [Va. regt.]; £72:— 
T. [?] Thomas; Chesterfield Co.; age 30; Serjeant; 15th [Va. 
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regt.] : £18:—Turvey, William; Loudoun Co.; age 35; Private; 
3d Va. regt.; £18:—Toomey, Elizabeth widow of Matthew; 
Private; 8th Va. regt.; £12:—Thatcher, Hannah widow of Wil- 
liam; Seaman; Navy; £8:—Terry, Stephen; Louisa Co.; age 
27; Private; 3d Va. regt.; £12:—Tharp, John; age 40; Private; 
2d [Va. regt.] ; £12:—Townsend, Henry; age 62; Private; The 
war before the late revolution; £10. 


White, Robert; Frederick Co.; age 27; Lieutenant; 12th Va. 
regt.; £96:—Wilkins, Nathaniel; age 28; Private; 7th Va. 
regt.; £18:—Whiting, Francis; Frederick Co.; age 27; Lieu- 
tenant; Ist dragoons; £40:—Watkins, Joseph; Louisa Co.; age 
34; Private; 6th Va. regt.; £12:—Williams, Robert; age 30; 
Private; 11th [Va. regt.]; £15:—Wine Jacob; Frederick Co.; 
age 25; Private; Ist [Va. regt.]; £18:—Wallace, Hugh: age 
40; Serjeant; 6th [Va. regt.]; £15:—Williams, Catharine, 
widow of Elisha; Culpeper Co.; Private; Militia; £6:—Wilton, 
Francis and John orphans of John, dec.; Lieutenant; 4th Va. 
regt.; £20:—Wilkinson, Sarah widow of Thomas; Private; 
15th Va. regt.; £6. 


Yeager, John; Augusta Co.; age 36; Private; 7th Va. regt.; 
£15 :—Younger, Joshua; age 34; Private; 12th Va. regt.; £16. 


Extract from the Law concerning Pensioners. 


“AND every pensioner shall annually in February or April, 
apply in person, or if an orphan, by his or her guardian, to the 
court of the county wherein he or she resides, and exhibit the 
certificate upon which his or her claim is founded, and make 
oath that he or she is the person to whom it was given; or where 
such person shall be unable to attend, he or she shall make the 
like oath before a magistrate, and the court upon comparing the 
certificate with the list transmitted from the Auditor, and find- 
ing it to be right, shall order it to be recorded, and direct the 
sheriff to pay the pension ; a copy of which order shall be given to 
the pensioner ; whereupon the sheriff shall make payment thereof, 
and take a receipt on the said order, and be entitled to credit for 
the same in the settlement of his accounts with the Auditor.” 


J. PENDLETON. 
AUDITOR’s-OFFICE, 30th November, 1787. 
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WILLIAM BYRD TITLE BOOK 
Continued from Vol. XLIX (Oct. 1940) page 354. 
Edited and Annotated by Mrs. ReBeccA JOHNSTON 


As it has become necessary to conserve paper the Byrd Title 
Book from this point on, to conclusion of publication, will be 
given in abstract. The original captions of the documents will 
be given verbatim, the documents themselves in form of abstracts 
carrying the essential matter of the original instrument. 


“In running the Dividing Line in the Year 1728 betwixt Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina wherein Mr. Byrd was first Commis- 
sioner on the Part of his Majesty, the line ran thro’ abundance 
of Land. But the best of all lay between Sable Creek, runing 
into the South Branch of Roanoke River & the Irvin, not far 
from the Mountains. The most promiseing part of this Land 
lay on the South Side of the Line in North Carolina and Mr. 
Byrd taking a Fancy to the same purchased 20000 Acres there- 
of of the Carolina Commissioners. These Gentlemen had a Right 
to dispose of so much by reason they were to be paid in Land by 
their Government for their Trouble in runing the Line. This 
being represented to the Governor of North Carolina He was 
pleased to Grant a Patent to Mr. Byrd for the Same in the 
Words following :” 


John Lord Carteret, Palatine, and the rest of the true & ab- 
solute Lords Proprietors! of Carolina . . . for & in consideration 
of the sum of Four Hundred pounds in hand and paid to our 
Receiver General . . . [grant to] the Honble Colonel William 


1 Royal Charters were given by the King authorizing colonization under 

private enterprise. There were two types—the Trading Company, whose in- 
terests were chiefly in barter, and the Lords Proprietors, who were con- 
cerned with the settling and selling of lands. 
_ By the second charters of 1663, 1665, given by Charles II, a group of 
eight men—royal courtiers and colonial planters— were given that vast 
area known as the Province of Carolana. This Colony continued to op- 
erate under the supervision of these eight men or their heirs until 1729, 
when, becoming weary of an unprofitable business, they sold their pro- 
prietary rights to the King, George II. 

The eight original Lords Proprietors were: Edward Hyde, George Monk, 
William Lord Craven, John Lord Berkeley, Anthony Lord Ashley, Sir 
George Cartaret, Sir William Berkeley, and Sir John Colleton. 
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Byrd, of Virginia . . . 20,000 Acres in Albemarle County on the 
Bounds of Virginia beginning at a Sugar Tree on the Virginia 
Line a little below Sable Creek runing thence along the Vir- 
ginia Line due West 15 Miles and 40 poles to a white Oak on a 
Hill by the W. Side of Irvine River thence S. 2° 30’ W. 3 
Miles & 80 Pole thence N. 80° 30’ E. 15 Miles and 120 pole 
then N. 20° 30’ E. 1 Mile to the first Station which courses 
above contain 12,000 Acres formerly Granted by Patent to the 
Said William Byrd which are now included in this Patent... 
ager 9 December 1728. [Signed] Richard Everard?, Govr., 
Moseley,? J. Lovick,t John Worley,® Thos. Pollock,® Wm. 


At the time William Byrd purchased the land named in the text (Dec. 
9, 1728), all the eight Lords Proprietors joined in the conveyance and a 
year later (1729) all sold their holdings to the King, except John Lord 
Cartaret, who at the time was Lieutenant-General and Governor of Ireland, 
and whose share was reserved for him. 

Preserved among the rare books at the Virginia Historical Society are 
two little books—The Two Charters Granted by King Charles IId to the 
Proprietors rs Carolina With the First and Last Fundamental Constitu- 
tion of that Colony—Printed London, n. d. to be sold by Richard Parker, 
at the Unicorn, under the Piazza of the Royal Exchange; and Virgo 
Triomphane or Virginia—richly and truly valued; more especially the 
South part thereof: viz. The Fertile Carolana And no less excellent Isle 
of Roanoak ,.. By Edward Williams, Gent. London, Printed by Thomas 
Harper for John Stephenson, and are to be sold at his shop on Ludgate 
Hill, at the Signe of the Sunne, 1650. Ashe’s History of North Carolina 
52 et seq. (hereinafter referred to as Ashe) Dictionary of American His- 
tory, James Truslo Adams, Editor-inChief—Vol. IV 217, 363) 


2 The Everards came of an old and honorable family of County Ess 
England, their seat being known as “Langleys”. Sir Richard Sccnek a 
the text, 14th of his line and 4th baronet, married Susanna, daughter of 
the Rt. Rev. Richard Kidder, D. D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
Chaumiere Papers state that he (Richard) was probably with Sir George 
Rooke when the latter took Gibraltar in 1704. Upon his return to England 
he sold the ancestral estates which had become heavily encumbered, and 
was afterward appointed Governor of North Carolina by the Lords Pro- 
prietors. He, with his wife, Susanna Kidder, set out for America and, 
on June 17, 1725, was sworn in before the Provincial Council at Edenton as 
Governor, Captain-General, Admiral, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colony, he being the last proprietary governor. After his rather stormy 
reign he was succeeded by Governor George Burrington, and, shortly after 
his return to England, he died at his house in Holburn, London, February 
17, 1732, leaving, among other children, a daughter Susanna, who married 
in Virginia in 1731, David Meade. (Andrew Meade of Ircland & Virginia 
4 Fesgy° Baskervill, 77, 80, 82; North Carolina Colonial Records, II, 

3 Col. Edward Moseley, of North Carolina, was one of the Virginia 
family of the name descended from the Right Rev. Gilbert Burnett Mose- 
ley (1643-1715). He married, first, Mrs. Ann Walker, widow of Gov. 
Henderson Walker, and daughter of Major Alexander Lillington and 
Sarah Jones, his wife. He removed from his home in Chowan to New 
Hanover County, N. C., where he married, as his second wife, Ann 
Sampson. He died and is buried in New Hanover where his will dated 
March 20, 1745, was proved at the August Court of that year. He names 
his wife Ann, his mother-in-law Mrs. Susannah Hasel, friend James 
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Reed,? — Gale,’ Richd Sanderson,? Edmd Gale ?° [councillors. ] 


Hasell, Jr. To his daughter Ann and his six sons he left large tracts of 
land in several North Carolina Counties, and in addition to the thousands 
of acres named he bequeathed to his wife and children about 100 slaves, 
a large amount of silver and a valuable library of several hundred vol- 
umes. Upon the death of Chief Justice Smith, followed shortly by the 
death of John Montgomery, Edward Moseley was appointed to the position 
in 1744, of Chief Justice and he was speaker of the Assembly 1708, 1715, 
1722, 1731. (Hathaway’s North Carolina Historical and Geanealogical Reg- 
ister. Vol. I, page 638; (hereafter referred to as Hathaway). Grimes, Ab- 
stracts of North Carolina Wills, pages 257, 258; (hereafter referred to as 
Grimes.) Ashe, pages 52, 53, 260). 

4 John Lovick, Secretary of the Colony married first, Sarah, born 1699, 
daughter of John and Elizabeth Blount, and, after her death, he married 
Penelope, widow of William Maule, and daughter of Governor Charles 
Eden. There was no issue by either marriage and his will, probated Novem- 
ber 10, 1733 names his wife, Penelope, and his nephew John, son of his 
brother Thomas Lovick. (Hathaway, Vol. I, page 57) 

5 John Worley lived in that part of Chowan District, North Carolina 
which afterward became Tyrrel. He was a member of the General As- 
sembly and was Treasurer of the Chowan Precinct in 1722. He married 
Esther Blount, (born 1703) daughter of John and Elizabeth Blount (a 
sister of Sarah, the first wife of John Lovick). His will dated February 
8, 1740/1, and proved in Tyrrel, March 3, 1740/1, names son Joshua, 
daughter Elizabeth Lurry, granddaughter Julia Woodson, daughter Pene- 
lope Wright. Executors: Joshua Worley, Thomas Lurry, William Wright. 
Witnesses: John Rogers, Ebenezer Slade, Jane Rogers. (Hathaway, Vol. 
I, pages 35, 117, 160, 298, 444.) 

6 Thomas Pollock of the text was the son of Gov. Thomas Pollock, of 
North Carolina, and his wife Mrs. Martha West, widow of Robert West, 
Jr., and daughter of Thomas Cullin. Gov. Pollock died in 1722 and his 
remains, together with those of his wife, were interred at Bal Gra on the 
Chowan River, Bertie County. Later, to escape the encroachment of the 
water, they were removed by the vestry of St, Paul’s, Edenton, to that 
cemetery where they rest. Col. Thomas, the son, was a man prominent in 
the public affairs of the State, being a member of the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly and Chief Justice. He married Elizabeth Sanderson, the 
widow of John Crisp, and his will dated April 16, 1732, proved Jan. 20, 
1733 in Bertie County, mentions his wife, but does not name her, and sons 
Cullen, Thomas and George. (Hathaway Vol. I, page 67, Vol. II, pages 
355, 459. Grimes, page 293) 

7 William Reed first appears in Currituck Precinct about 1692. He be- 
came a member of the Governor’s Council in 1712, and in April, 1727, 
succeeded Gov. Pollock as President of the Council and ex-officio Governor 
of the Colony, which position he held until the arrival of Gov. George 
Burrington in 1724. His first wife was Christian —— and after her death 
he married Jane —— whose surname is also unknown. After his second 
marriage he removed to Pasquotank Precinct where he died Dec. 11, 1728. 
He left three sons Joseph, Christian and William of the text who married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anthony Hatch, and at his death in 1738 left 
a son William Reed the third. His widow, Elizabeth Hatch Reed, married 
secondly, MacRora Scarborough, and as her third husband, Joseph Blount. 
The late Rev. Joseph Blount Chesire, D. D., of Tarboro, N. C., and the 
late Right Rev. Joseph Blount Cheshire, Bishop of North Carolina, were 
aoe the descendants of this last marriage, (Hathaway, Vol. I, pages 70, 


8 The will of Christopher Gale dated Feb. 17, 1734, and proved March 
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Recorded in the Secretary’s Office: Forster!! Dep. Secry ... 
Received the Purchase Money .. . pr. me William Little,!? Re- 
ceiver Gen!, 


“Having obtain’d a large Tract of Land high up on the South 
Branch of Roanoke River Mr. Byrd thought it necessary to 
have some Land below the Fork of the same River to bring his 
Effects produced above to. For that Reason he took out a Patent 
for 1550 Acres of Land about Bluestone Creek including his 
fine Islands in the middle of the River and this Patent was 
dated the 28th of September 1730 as follows :” 


10, 1734, states that he was “born in the Kingdom of Great Britain but now 
Collector of his Majesty’s Customs at the port of Roanoke.” and that at 
this date (1734) he was 54 years old. He held the office of Chief Justice 
of North Carolina 1712, 1722 and 1724. He lived and died on his planta- 
tion near Edenton and a marble tablet in the Court House at that place 
perpetuates his name and services to his country. His first wife was Sarah, 
the widow of Gov. Thomas Harvey and the daughter of Benj. Laker of 
Perquimans County. He married, secondly, Sarah Catherine, the widow 
of John Ismay by whom there was no issue. In his will he names his 
wife Sarah Catherine, his brother Edmund, son Miles, daus. Penelope Lit- 
tle, Elizabeth Clayton and grandchildren. This daughter Penelope married 
William Little, one of the witnesses to this conveyance, who also was Chief 
—- the Colony in 1732. (Hathaway, Vol. I, pages 45, 53, 225. Ashe, 
page 54.) 

® A Suit entitled John Stark vs William Leake discloses that in 1729 
Richard Sanderson was the tenant in possession of one half of Roanoke Is- 
land in Currituck, William Leake being his manager, the land covering 2 
acres, garden, 4 of orchards, 3000 of land and 2990 of marsh—6000 acres 
in all. Belcher Noyes, of Boston, was the owner of this land, The said 
Richard Sanderson was a member of the Upper House of the Assembly for 
many sessions and was active in the affairs of the State. On Oct. 15, 1733, 
the will of Richard Sanderson was probated in Perquimans County. He 
names a son Richard, son in law Tully Williams, daughter Elizabeth Pol- 
lock and Grace, wife of Tully Williams. He bequeathed to these (and other 
relatives) large tracts of land, “all my lots in Roanoke Town” and also 
his interest in two ships, the Sea Flower and the Swallow. (Hathaway, 
Vol. I, pages 74, 146, 303, 304. Grimes, pages 326, 327). 

10 Edmund Gale is mentioned in the will of Chief Justice Christopher 
Gale as his brother. He was a Justice, member of the Biennial Assembly 
and at a meeting of the Council held at Edenton July 17, 1725, Sir Rich- 
ard Everard, Governor, Edmund Gale and Cullen Pollock, Esqrs., were 
appointed to be assistants to Christopher Gale, the Chief Justice. The said 
Edmund was also a vestryman of St. Paul’s, Edenton. (Hathaway, Vol. I, 
pages 45, 117, 132, 298) 

11 This was Francis Forster who was Deputy Secretary under the Lords 
Proprietors and a member of the Council. (Hathaway, Vol. II, page 111). 

12 William Little names in his will (June 25, 1734-Sept. 5, 1734) his 
wife Penelope [dau. of Christopher Gale and Mrs. Sarah Laker Harvey 
Gale, his wife] sons George and William, daughter Penelope, brothers John 
Arbuthnot and Isaac Little, Christopher and Edmund Gale and Edward 
Salter were his Executors, He was Attorney General and Receiver for 
the Lords Proprietors and became Chief Justice of the Colony in 1731. 
(Grimes, page 218; Ashe, page 54, Hathaway, Vol. I, pages 134, 187.) 
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George the Second .. . King . . . for and in consideration of 
the Sum of Seven pounds fifteen Shillings . . . paid unto our 
Receiver General ... in... Virginia: [grants] unto the said 
Honble William Byrd, Esqr. . . . 1550 Acres Lying & being on 
the N. Side of Roanoke River including Two Islands in the 
County of Brunswick and bounded as followeth (towit) Be- 
begining at a Hiccory on the River Bank at the Mouth of a Gut 
or Branch thence up the said Branch as it meanders to a white 
Oak a corner Tree of Capt James Munford’s?? Thence N. 70° 
E. 108 Pole to a white Oak Thence South 40° E. 600 poles to 
a Red Oak Thence S. 57° E. 420 poles to a pine on West’s Line 
Thence by West’s Line S. W. 98 pole to a Walnut att the River 
and to include the whole Islands opposite to the said Tract... 
. .. Usual provision for annual quit rent, etc... . [patent issued 
by] William Gooch, lieutenant governor of the colony, Septem- 
ber 28, 1730. 


“Capt David Walker!* had also 751 Acres of Land lying just 
below that which Mr. Byrd bought of John West,!® this Land 
he had by Patent Dated the 28th of December 1728, As Follows :” 


13 James Munford was son of Robert Munford Sr. At a Council held July 
7, 1730, he, with Robert Bolling, was given a grant for 2000 acres of 
land in Brunswick County, Va., on the North Side of Roanoke river above 
Blew Stone Creek. At a vestry meeting of Bristol Parish held at The 
Ferry Chapple Oct. 15, 1728 “Mr. James Munford admitted and Sworn 
a Vestry man” which office he held as well as that of Warden until 1744. 
After this date (1744) he removed to Amelia County where his will 
dated March 16, 1754 was proved in that county April 25, 1754. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, the daughter of Robert Bolling in 1727 and the Bristol 
Parish Register records the birth of his children Martha, b. Sept. 29, 1728, 
James, b. Sept. 16, 1732, Susanna, b. March 29, 1734 and two sons William 
and Robert. To his son Robert he bequeathed a dozen silver spoons marked 
R. M. and there was also mentioned one dozen silver spoons marked with 
the Bolling Arms. (Va. Mag., XXXVI, 144; Bristol Parish Register, pages 
38, 52, 82, 337, 339, 440; Tyler’s Quarterly III, 174) 

14 David Walker, of Prince George, and his brother Henry, of Charles 
City County, are thought to have been the sons of the Rev. Alexander 
Walker of Surry. The Rev. Alexander Walker was one of those receiving 
King’s Bounty for Virginia Aug. 31, 1699, was ordained September, 1669, 
and was in Virginia in 1700. In 1702 we find him as minister of Southwark 
Parish, Surry. David Walker married Mary ——, whose surname has not 
been discovered, and his children were Alexander, b. 1727, Robert 1729, 
David and Mary (twins) 1731, Freeman, 1734 and James. 

In 1726 he was Justice of Prince George County. At a Vestry meeting 
for Bristol Parish held at the Ferry Chapple July 24, 1727 David took 
the usual oath as a vestryman, in 1737 he was one of the vestry meeting at 
the Brick Church, and in 1743 he is named as Warden. (Va, Mag. XXIX, 
page 501. XLVIII, page 149; Goodwin’s Colonial Churches, 314; Wm. & 
Mary, 1st Series, XXI, page 268; Bristol Parish Vestry Book and Regis- 
ter, ed. by C. G. Chamberlayne). 

15 This John West was probably the John West the Vestry of Bristol 
Parish ordered in Oct. 1720 to take care of John Ellis, son of John Ellis, 
Jr., “who had his Legg broke while his father was A Trading wth. Indians.” 
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George the Second... King... [reciting that] Whereas... 
George the first, on petition of General Assembly of Virginia 
granted each of his subjects who should go to Brunswick Coun- 
ty to settle before May Ist, 1728 liberty to take up any quantity 
of Land not exceeding 1000 Acres free, discharging them of 
duty of purchasing rights for same; in conformity thereto now 
grants to David Walker, of Prince George County, 751 Acres 
in Brunswick County, beginning at Robert Munford’s upper Cor- 
ner Sycamore on N. side Roanoke river, thence along his line N. 
278 poles to Munford’s corner pine thence W. 172 poles to small 
pine; thence N. 40° W. 80 poles to creek, thence along creek to 
corner hiccory, thence W. 19° N. 158 poles to a pine; thence W. 
42° N. 212 poles to pine; thence S. 8° W. 40 poles to sugar tree 
in lowgrounds; then 34° S. 8 poles to creek; thence up the Is- 
land creek to the river; thence down river to beginning .. . 
Usual provision for annual quit rent, etc. [patent issued by] 
William Gooch lieutenant governor, of the colony, December 
28, 1728. 

Pages 169 and 170 are missing from volume at this point. 
These pages evidently contained David Walker’s deed of lease 
for above land to William Byrd, as the conclusion of that deed 
appears on page 171. Then follows deed of release for the said 
land given May 3, 1735 by David Walker of Bristol Parish, 
Prince George County to William Byrd, Esq., who paid 12 
pounds currency for the 751 acres. This deed was recorded 
Brunswick County Court June 7, 1733. 

“Mr. Byrd finding a piece of good Land joining to the afore- 
said Tract of Mr. Walker’s, he took out a Patent for the same, 
including the said Tract making in all 1301 Acres, the said 


patent bearing Date the 16th day of June 1738 as follows” 


George the Second .. . King . . . for 55 shillings paid to 
the Receiver General . . . of Virginia . . . grants to William 
Byrd of Charles City County ... 1301 Acres... in Brunswick 
County on N. side Roanoke river, both sides Sandy Creek, be- 
ginning at Munford’s corner sycamore tree on the River thence 
N. 278 poles to corner pine thence W. 172 poles to pine thence 
N. 40° W. 80 poles to Sandy Creek thence up said Creek to a 
hiccory thence N. 35° E. 320 poles to small white oak thence N. 
55° W. 240 poles to pine thence S. 35° W. 364 poles to pine in 
old line thence W. 42° N. 84 poles to pine; thence S. 28° W. 
40 poles to a sugar tree in low grounds; thence E 34° S. 8 poles 
to the Island Creek; thence up said creek to the river thence 


In Oct. 1722 John West was paid 4000 lbs. of tobacco and casque for railing 
in the Church and Chapple. John West and his wife Mary —— had issue: 
William, b. Sept. 1721 and Abraham, b. Feb. 2, 1724. (Bristol Parish Vestry 
Book and Register, Chamberlayne, pages 1, 12, 383, ). 
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down the river to the beginning. 751 Acres hereof granted David 
Walker by Patent Sept. 28, 1728, and by said Walker con- 
veyed to Byrd; and the residue hereof never before granted. 
Uusual provision for annual quit rent, etc. [patent issued by] 
William Gooch, lieutenant governor June 16, 1738. [ Plat] 

“Mr. Byrd afterwards took out another Patent for 1480 Acres 
joining upon his Land on Blue Stone Creek for the sake of a 
large Range for his Stock which Patent was dated February 
the 9th 1737 as follows :” 


George the Second .. . King . . . for £7: 10 shillings paid 
to the Receiver General . . . of Virginia . . . grants to William 
Byrd, of Charles City County .. . 1480 Acres in Brunswick Coun- 
ty, N. side Roanoke River and S. side Blue Stone Creek; begin- 
ning at chopped trees on said Byrd’s former line on W. side Blue- 
stone Creek, thence by former line S. 50° E. 222 poles to pine 
on West’s line thence N. E. 34 poles to pine; thence N. 8° E. 
89 poles to a Spanish Oak, thence N. 30° E. 560 poles to white 
oak, thence N. 20° W. 262 poles to pine; thence N. 78° W. 172 
poles to pine; thence S. W. 114 poles across Bluestone Creek 263 
poles to pine; thence due S. 350 poles to white oak thence S. 29° 
W. 108 poles to beginning. Usual provision for annual quit 
rent, etc. [patent issued by] William Gooch, lieutenant governor, 
February 9, 1737. [ Plat] 

“In order to Guard his Lands from any Incroachment from 


the South Side of Roanoke River Mr. Byrd took out a Patent 
for 580 Acres of Land upon Buffalo Creek which Patent bears 
date the Ninth day of February 1737 As follows :” 


George [the second] ... King . . . for £3:0:0 paid to Re- 
ceiver General . . . in Virginia . . . grants to William Byrd, of 
Charles City County . . . 580 Acres in Brunswick County on S. 
side Roanoke River, beginning at Walnut tree on River bank 
thence S. W. 288 poles to pine; thence S. E. 362 poles to gum 
on Buffalo Creek thence down said Creek to Roanoke River 
thence up said river to the beginning [Incomplete owing to fact 
that page 179 of the Title Book is missing]. 

“In Order for a further Security to Steukenox Island Mr. 
Byrd sued out a Patent for 200 Acres in the Fork of Roanoke 
River where the Dan is divided from the Staunton & that Patent 


is dated the 9th day of February 1737 as follows:” 


George the Second .. . King . . . for 20 shillings paid to the 
Receiver General . . . in Virginia . . . grants to William Byrd 
of Charles City County . . . 200 Acres in Brunswick County in 
main fork Roanoke River, beginning at the Fork thence up N. 
fork 280 poles to a Hagberry tree; thence S. 36° W. 200 poles 
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to red oak; thence S. 46 poles to locust on South Fork and 
thence down same to the beginning. Usual provision for annual 
quit rent, etc. [patent issued by] William Gooch, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, February 9, 1737. Plat.] 


Plan of 5490 Acres of Land upon Roanoke River. [ Plat.] 

“The last trip I took to my Carolina Land I pass’d by the Sauro 
Town?* which is a Level Piece of Land about a Mile Square 
as rich as any in Egypt or on the Banks of Euphrates. I was so 
pleas’d with this Place and the Beauty of the River that glided 
thro’ it that I desir’d Mr. Mayo? to lay me off 6000 Acres and 
obtain’d a Patent from Governour Johnston for it nor would he 
suffer me to pay any of his Fies, but I sent the Feas of the 
other officers which amounted to £5:5:0. This Patent was in the 
Following Terms.” 

George the Second .. . King .. . to William Byrd, Esq... 


grants 6000 acres in Edgecombe County, province of North 
Carolina; beginning at hickory being on the W. course of Col 


16 William Byrd sold this land called Saura Town or The Land of Eden 


to Col. Francis Farley of Antigua and it was in connection with this sale 

that he wrote on Dec. 2, 1735, to Gov. Gabriel Johnston. We quote a part 

of this letter. 
“I humbly thank you, S’r, for your kind disposition to favour me 
all you can about my land. But I hope there is so much Justice 
there will be the less need of favour. I purchased my Land for a 
valuable consideration of those who had it given them by that 
Government for the charge & fatigue they had been at in run- 
ning the Dividing Line. My Patent was an authenic Patent, sign- 
ed by the Governor and council without any manner of Fraud & 
dated too on the 9th day of December, 1728, & the King’s Pur- 
chase was not ’til July 1729. For that reason I wonder who could 
misinform your Excellency so grossly as to tell you it was after 
the King’s right accrued. Thus I shall never be under an apprehen- 
tions in an English Government, when Truth & Justice will 
have a fair Hearing, at least not in the administration of a Gen- 
telmen who is not only a Friend but a Pattern of those virtues. 

My Intention was to settle a little Colony up that way which 

would not only be a Guard to the Frontiers, but would encourage 
the taking up of lands in those parts, How much that good pro- 
ject may be obstructed by any cavils about my title, I cant tell, 
but I shall be cautious til I see what your Court of Equity shall 
determine, which I wish may decide matters in such a manner as 
to deserve its name.” (Va, Mag., IX, pages, 233, 234) 

17 Major William Mayo and his brother Joseph, sons of Joseph Mayo 
of Somersetshire, England, came to Virginia about 1723. William was 
baptized in England Nov. 4, 1684, emigrated to the Barbadoes before 1712 
and married there Frances Gould. With his wife and four daughters he 
removed to Virginia and before Sept. 1723 had settled in that part of 
Henrico County which in 1728 became Goochland, he being the first sur- 
veyor of that county, Before leaving Barbadoes he had made a survey and 
map of that country, the map being still preserved at Kings College, Eng- 
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Byrd’s 20,000 Acres; thence S. 53° E., three miles 184 poles; 
thence N. 68° E., four miles, 263 poles; thence N. 2%° E. 160 
poles to the aforesaid 20,000 Acres; thence N. 84%%° W. seven 
miles to the first stations “‘as by plat hereto annexed doth ap- 
pear.” Usual provision for annual quit rent, etc. [patent issued 
by] “Gab: Johnston” [governor of North Carolina]; dated 
March 22, 1742/3. “By his Excellency’s Command, Nath: Rice 
Sec” [retary] [Plat: drawn “originally by Collo. William Mayo 
and now Copy’d by me P. Fontaine” }*® 


A Patent to Mr. Byrd for 105,000 Acres on Dan River. 


George the Second ... King . . . for £525 paid to the Re- 
ceiver General ... in Virginia . . . grants to Wm. Byrd, esgqr. 
105,000 acres in Brunswick County on both sides Dan River 
and on both sides the several branches of the same namely Ban- 
ister River, Medway River and Hicomony River. Beginning at 
three white Hiccorys on S. side Dan River about 4% mile below 
mouth of Hiccomony marked WB; thence S. W. 134 poles to a 
pine; thence S. 3° E. 320 poles to a white oak thence S. W. 320 
poles to a shrub white oak thence S. 67° W. 2560 poles to a pine 
near Hiccomony thence S. 10° E. 380 poles to a pine thence 
S. 3° W. 380 poles to a red oak thence S. W. 150 poles to a 
white oak at a great branch of Sugar Tree Creek thence S. 10° 


land. At the formation of Goochland in 1728 he qualified as one of its 
first justices; in 1729 was one of the surveyors for running the dividing 
line between Virginia and North Carolina; in 1730 was commissioned 
Major of Militia of Goochland County; in 1731 ran the line btween 
Goochland and Hanover; and in 1737 laid out the City of Richmond for 
William Byrd. Preserved at the Virginia Historical Society are two brass 
quadrants used by William Mayo in this work. In 1731 his wife Frances 
died and in that year he wrote to Anne Parratt, of Barbadoes, to come to 
Virginia and marry him, This letter to Anne was enclosed in a com- 
munication to Anne’s brother which is given in full in the Virginia His- 
torical Register, Vol. IV, 84-86, and it makes one curious to know what 
he wrote to Anne. It was evidently convincing as Anne came to Virginia 
and became the second Mrs. Mayo. His will was proved in Goochland 
County Nov. 20, 1744, and his widow Madam Anne Mayo survived him 
many years, dying in 1773. (Va. Mag. XXXII, 55) 

18 Rev. Peter Fontaine, the son of Rev. James and Anne Elizabeth 
(Boursiquot) Fontaine, was born 1691, ordained by the Bishop of London, 
received Kings Bounty for Virginia March 30, 1716. He was for a short 
time minister at Martin’s-Brandon Parish and at Jamestown; at Weyan- 
oke and Wallingford parishes, Charles City County, until 1720 when 
these parishes were combined with Westover; and was at Westover from 
1720 until his death in 1757, He was Chaplain to the Virginia Commission 
which ran the dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina. At a 
session of the Council held Dec. 14, 1727, it being stated “that the Com- 
missions are like to be several weeks employed in this service and in pass- 
ing through a Country where there is not any minister or Established Wor- 
ship—It is ordered that Peter Fontaine, Clerk, be appointed to Attend the 
Said Commission as their Chaplain.” (Brock’s Huguenot Emigration, pages 
(ay Goodwin's Colonial Churches, page 269; Va. Mag. XXXIII, page 
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E. 120 poles to the Country Line thence along said line W. 6776 
poles to a white oak marked WB N. E. 320 poles to a pine thence 
N. 67° E. 600 poles to a maple near the River thence N. 640 
poles to a Turkey Oak thence N. E. 960 poles to several small 
red oaks thence N. 67° E. 3200 poles to a hiccory thence E. 960 
poles to a hiccory near the river thence N. 67° E. 34 poles to 
a white oak thence N. 80 poles to a white oak thence N. 67° E. 
640 poles to a hiccory thence N 80° E. 640 poles to a hiccory 
thence E. 2500 poles to a pine marked WB thence S. 640 poles 
to a live oak on the Dan River thence up said river as it mean- 
ders to the beginning. Usual provision for annual quit rent, etc. 
ee) William Gooch . . . lieutenant governor; dated April 
6, 1742. [Plat] 


“Mr. Byrd having now a large Quantity of Land upon Roa- 
noke River, thought proper to purchase a Plantation upon Meher- 
rin River that might serve as a convenient Stage or half way 
House to that distant Territory. He therefore purchased of George 
Hicks the plantation where he lived containing 429 Acres which 
the said Hicks sold to him by Lease and Release as follows :” 


Deed of Lease. January 12, 1729. George Hicks,!® of Surry 
County to William Byrd, Esqr. of Charles City County; for 5 
shillings currency conveys 429 Acres on south side Meherrin 
River, Brunswick County; bounded: Beginning at an Ash and 
Dogwood tree near upper end lowground and above mouth of 
Jenneto Creek on the river thence S. 30° W. 160 poles to cor- 
ner on the Ridge thence S. E. 146 poles to a corner red oak 
thence S. W. 62 poles to a corner gum, thence S. 20° E. 109 
poles to a corner hiccory, thence E. 40° S. 80 poles to a corner 
red oak thence E. 17° N. 86 poles to a corner red oak thence 
N. E. 99 poles to the Indian Line thence N. along same 96 poles 
to a walnut tree on the river thence up the river as it meanders 
to the beginning; being the plantation whereon the said Hicks 
lately dwelt . . . Witnesses: Robt. Munford,?® John Mayes,?! 
James Petillo.? Recorded at a court held at Fitzgerald’s for 
Prince George County January 13, 1729. Teste Wm. Hamlin,?% 
Cl. Cur. 


19 The Hicks family appears early in the records of Charles City, Prince 
George and Brunswick Counties. Capt. Robert Hicks was an Indian trader 
and in 1714 was in command of a troop of Rangers for which service he 
was paid. (Surry Records. Order Book 1713-1718, p. 43). He was also one 
of those on the Spotswood expedition and in 1716 Gov. Spotswood on his 
way to Fort Christiana stopped at the home of Robert Hicks—‘Hick’s 
Ford,” then in Brunswick, then Greenville County and later the site of 
Emporia. His will, an abstract of which is preserved at the Virginia 
Historical Society, is dated March 6, 1738-/9, and proved in Brunswick 
County Feb. 17, 1739. In it he names his wife Frances his executrix, and 
sons Charles, James, George; daus. Martha Beddingfield, Frances "Ran- 
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Deed of Release. January 13, 1729. George Hicks of Surry 
County to William Byrd Esqr of Charles City County; recites 
deed of lease January 12, 1729; for £40 currency the said tract 
of 429 Acres bounded as in the lease deed, and as by patent for 
same dated October 31, 1726, and being land whereon said Hicks 
lately dwelt . . . Witnesses: Robt. Munford, John Mayes, James 
Petillo. Recorded at court held at Fitzgeralds for Prince George 
County January 13, 1729, when Sarah, wife of said George 
Hicks, relinquished her right of dower in said land to said Wil- 
liam Byrd. [ Plat] 

To be Continued 


some, Elizabeth Hicks, Rachael Hicks and Mary and Tabitha Hicks, Son- 
in-law Richard Ransome and several grandchildren. In 1744 the will of 
his widow Frances names the son George (of the text) her executor. From 
1755 to 1761 George was engaged in the Colonial Wars (French & In- 
dian Bounty Warrants, II, 91. Genealogy of Members of Sons of Revolution 
in Virginia (Stewart and Torrence, p. 28. Brunswick County Wills, Virginia 
Hist. Society; Wm. & Mary Quar. 1st Series, Vol. XI, pages 130, 131) 

20 Robert Munford, the son of Robert Munford and Martha Kennon 
(see note 26, Jan. 1940) was a Burgess for Prince George County 1736, 
1738, 1740. (Stanard’s Colonial Register, 109, 110, 112). He married Anne, 
dau. of Richard Bland of “Jordans” and Elizabeth Randolph his wife, and 
dying in 1744 left Robert, Theodore, Elizabeth and William Munford. 
(Slaughter’s Bristol Parish, page 194;. Genealogy of Members Sons of 
Revolution in Virginia, (Stewart and Torrence) page 424.) 

21 On the Quit Rent Roll for Prince George County, 1704, John Mayes 
is credited with 365 acres of land (Va. Mag. XXVIII, 334). In 1725 
Amelia was cut off from Prince George and Brunswick, and at a Council 
meeting Nov. 9, 1738, he was granted 800 acres in Amelia (Va, Mag. 
XIV, 229) At a meeting of the Vestry of Bristol Parish Feb. 20, 1725, he 
was made Clerk of the Vestry, which office he held until 1734. He mar- 
ried Julia ——, and the birth of six children born to John and Julia Mayes 
—John, Martha, Mary, Ann, James and Sarah—is recorded in the Regis- 
ter of Bristol Parish between the years 1719 and 1730. The Marriage 
Bonds of Amelia show that several of these children were married in 
Amelia County. (Bristol Parish Register). 

22 In 1728 James Pittilo was one of those appointed to inspect tobacco 
and he was also one of those processioning the lands, In an odd undated 
page of land grants he was given ‘all the vacant land joining round his 
own plantation in Prince George’ xxx not to exceed 1200 acres. The sur- 
name of his wife has not been found but James b. 1725, Ann b. 1728, and 
Henry b. 1730 are given as the children of James and Mary Pittilo. 
eal Bristol Parish, pages 41, 99, 350-353; Va. Mag. XVI, page 

23 The emigrant ancestor of the Hamlin family begins with Stephen 
Hamlin who patented land at Middle Plantation 1637. In 1666 his son 
Stephen patented 1400 acres in Prince George. Some years later the name 
of John Hamlin, thought to be a son of the second Stephen, appears in the 
remaining records of Prince George. John married Elizabeth —— and her 
will proved in Prince George May 23, 1720, names a son William Hamlin, 
presumably the William of the text. His name was added to the Vestry 
of Bristol Parish at a meeting held at “The Brick Church on Well’s Hill,” 
Aug. 13, 1737. He was Clerk of the Court prior to 1714. (Johnston’s Old 
Virginia Clerks, page 319. For accounts of the family see Wm, & Mary 
XI, pages 59, 60; XXIV, pages 288, 289; both First Series.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR’S VIRGINIA ANCESTRY 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Carlton B. Jones, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and Mrs. Louise Peple Armstrong, of Richmond, Virginia, we 
are able to give at this time a very interesting item in regard to the Vir- 
ginia connection of the present time’s most distinguished soldier, General 
Douglas MacArthur. 


General Douglas MacArthur was born in Arkansas, the son of Captain 
(afterwards General) Arthur MacArthur, U. S. A., and his wife, Mary 
Pinckney Hardy, who was born at “River Edge” Berkeley (across the 
Elizabeth River from Norfolk), Virginia May 22, 1852. Mary Pinckney 
Hardy met Arthur MacArthur while on a visit in New Orleans in 1875, 
and they were married May 17th at the family home. Mrs. Mary Pinckney 
(Hardy) MacArthur spent her early years, and those after graduation from 
school, in the parents’ home in Virginia. During the War between the 
States her family spent sometime at their plantation “Burnside” near Hen- 
derson, North Carolina. Mrs. Mary Pinckney (Hardy) MacArthur was 
the daughter of Thomas Asbury Hardy, a North Carolinian who went to 
Norfolk to reside in 1829, and there married Elizabeth Margaret Pierce, 
daughter of David Pierce and Margaret Martin, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
General Douglas MacArthur’s Virginia connection is thus clearly estab- 
lished. His mother, Mary Pinckney (Hardy) MacArthur, was born in 
Virginia, and her mother, Elizabeth Margaret (Pierce) Hardy, was a 
member of a Virginia family. 


COOPER. We wish to acknowledge, with apology, and at the same time 
correct an error which appeared in the Necrology given in the 1941 Annual 
Report (Va. Mag. Jany., 1942, page 93). Mr. H. O’Bannon Cooper’s 
name should not have appeared in the Necrology. He is an active member 
of the Society. 


MASSIE. Wanted the names of parents of Col. Thomas Massie who 
married Nancy Hill, 1786, Madison Co. Ky.; witness, David Massie who 
married Jane Ballew, 1788, in Madison Co., Ky. Col. Massie died in 1821 
in Loutre Island, Missouri; children Thomas, Jr., Harris (killed by In- 
dians), Isaac, and four daughters. Five dollars will be paid for proof of 
each parent. Address: Mrs. Nils Anderson, 802 Belvidere Ave., Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 


TRAVIS. Wanted data in regard to William Travis, will May 1, 1765, 
Overwharton Parish, Stafford Co., Va.; also data relative to his wife Mar- 
garet, and his daughter Mary Travis (name of husband, etc.) and as to 
any relationship, if any, to the William Smallwood named as overseer of 
William Travis’ will. Address Mrs, C. P, McGuire, Sr., 3220 North 12th 
Ave., Birmingham, Alabama. 


¥ 
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AYERS. Wanted ancestry of Thomas Ayers, of Fauquier Co. Va. (1770, 
and later) and of his wife Mildred Ayers. They had at least one son, 
Charles Ayres, and probably a daughter, Nancy, who married Isaac Welch 
(born 1752) son of Sylvester and Jemima (Carroll) Welch of Northum- 
berland Co. Va. Address: Miss Quantrille D. McClung, Chief Genealogical 
Department, The Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 

BAKER. May I ask the space to complete the data on the descendants 
of Caleb H. Baker, Sr. and Caleb H. Baker, Jr. (see Va. Mag. Vol. XLIX, 
page 325) which I did not have. Caleb H, Baker, Sr. and his third wife, 
Elizabeth, had three other children who lived to maturity, viz. (a) Abner 
William, who d. unm.; (b) John, m. Emma Flanniken, and had three 
children; (c) Elizabeth Buford, m. Thomas Norman and had two children. 

Caleb Hodnett Baker, Jr. b. 12-27-1850, d. 6-6-1936, son of Caleb Hod- 
nett Baker, Sr. (will in Knox Co. Tenn.) and his wife Elizabeth Beatty 
Martin, married second, 1-25-1877, Cynthia, daughter of John and Cynthia 
(Edington) Doyle, and had (dates from Family Bible) issue: 

1—James Harvey Alexander, b. 1-3-1878, Spanish American War veter- 
an; m. Josephine Nelson, daughter of Aldrich and Mary Nelson of Hel- 
sinki, Finland, Children: Mildred, b. 5-5-1918; Hazel, b, 1-2-1922, Oak- 
land, California. 

2—Mabel Edith, b. 8-12-1879, m. 9-12-1899, Ethelbert French King, b. 
8-7-1879. Children: a. Wm. Doyle, b. 12-28-1907, m. Barbara Burnett, b. 
7-12-1909; four children, Andrew Baker, Judith and Martha twins, Joyce. 
b—Elizabeth Mae b. 11-23-1914, m. 12-26-1939, Jos. McClelland Thompson ; 
one son James McClelland. 

3—Leonard Doyle, b. 3-8-1882, retired Sgt. Major, U. S. Army, married 
Elizabeth French 1936. 

4—Thomas Caleb, Lorn 5-27-1884; Captain in World War, m. Eugenia 
Sloan, Lakeland, Florida, 1-15-1913; one daughter Reba, b. 8-24-1914. 

5—Audrey, b. 1-20-1886, m, 11-10-1911, Frank H, Maurer of Elyria, 
Ohio; adopted Reba Baker, daughter of brother Thomas. Reba m. 4-6-1939, 
Richard Buswell of Elyria, Ohio. 

6—Warren Elmer, b. 8-23-1888; veteran, World War I. 

7—Carl Hewin, b. 2-24-1891; veteran World War; married Lillian 
Householder, 1912. Three children, Benjamin Tyrus, b, 5-18-1913 m, 1941; 
Claude Riley b. 1-4-1915, m. 1941; Eva Sue b. 6-24-1917, m. 1941. 

8—Raymond Edward, b. 11-10-1893, veteran World War I, m. 11-10- 
1925, Nina Strange; one daughter Marian Jane, b. 4-13-1929. 

9—Reba Majorie b. 1-31-1897, m. Geo. Paul Fike of Cleveland, Tenn. 
Two children: Geo. Paul, Jr., b. 10-30-1924, Walter Buford, b. 3-20-1936. 

10—Elizabeth Dewey, b. 11-25-1898, m. 10-8-1919, Joseph Clyde Fowler, 
b. 7-6-1895, d. 6-3-1936; three children, Elizabeth Buford, b. 3-1-1923. 
Joseph Clyde, Jr., b. 1-22-1927, Ann Doyle, b. 1-12-1929. 

11—Vivian Grey Baker, b. 12-17-1900. 

J. D. Eggleston, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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CREGER-SLUSS. Wanted proof, from authoritative sources, for state- 
ment of Sluss family massacre near Ceres, Bland Co. Va., also the date of 
the marriage of Mary Sluss (who escaped the massacre by being pushed 
under the bed while sleeping in a cradle) to Michael (?) Creger, of Wythe, 
Bland or Smythe Co. The correct dates of Mary Sluss’ birth (she is said 
to have been 6 months old at time of the massacre) and of her marriage 
and the identity of her husband are matters of research by many persons, 
as no two articles published on the subject agree. Correct information on 
any of these matters would be greatly appreciated. Address: Mrs. Philip 
A. Spence, Wytheville, Virginia, 


BYRD. On Sunday, Oct. 19, 1941 a memorial marker to the Hon. Char- 
les Willing Byrd, (1770-1828) of Ohio, was unveiled near his grave at 
Sinking Spring, Highland County, Ohio. The tablet (bearing suitable in- 
scription) was erected by the “Governor Byrd Memorial Committee” and 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Charles Willing 
Byrd (a native of Virginia; a son of Col. William Byrd III, of “West- 
over,” Charles City Co., and his second wife, Mary Willing) was, in 1799, 
appointed by President Adams, secretary of the Northwest Territory of 
which he became acting governor in 1802. He was delegate to the conven- 
tion that framed Ohio's first constitution and later a judge of the U. S. 
District Court. In 1822, he moved from Adams Co. (in which he had made 
his home from 1807) to Sinking Spring in Highland Co., where he died in 
1828 (See Va. Mag. Vol. XXXV, p. 81, for inscriptions on Byrd tombs in 
family cemetery at Sinking Spring). Following suitable addresses the 
marker was unveiled by Mrs. Elmer Fulton, a great-great-granddaughter 
of Judge Byrd in the presence of an assembly approximating some two 
thousand persons. This interesting item was sent to us by Mrs. L. C, An- 
derson, of Bainbridge, Ohio. 


WARWICK COUNTY DOCKET 1813. Another return has been made 
of a county court record book taken by a Union soldier from a Virginia 
court house during the War between the States. Mr. Alan Corson, of Ridge- 
land, West Park, Philadelphia, Pa., at the death of an intimate friend came 
into possession of a small manuscript of 37 leaves whose front cover carries 
the inscription “Warwick County Docket 1813. Court Docket.” On the fly 
leaf of the book appear the names “Samuel Shield, Captn. H. H. Wynne, 
Thos. Pescud, Esqr. sheriff of the County of Warwick, Captn. Wm. Digges, 
Wm. Garrow.” The first entry in the book is “Docket to Warwick County 
March Court 1813;” the last entry is “Warwick County Court Docket to 
Septr. 1818.” Mr. Corson holding the correct belief that the manuscript 
rightfully belongs to Warwick County court has, through friends, returned 
the book to that county. All honor to Mr. Corson; and a cordial welcome 
home to the little book. 


CORBIN. The Reverend Wythe Leigh Kinsolving has called our at- 
tention to an error which appears in the Corbin genealogy on page 82, 
Vol. XXXI, of this magazine—The statement there is as follows: “J (ames) 
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P(arke) Corbin married Ist. in 1836, Jane Catherine, daughter of Dr. John 
S. Wellford, of Fredericksburg and 2nd, Elizabeth L. Hoomes, Issue Ist. 
marriage: Robert, of Moss Neck, born Dec. 1, 1833, and member of Co. 
B, 9th Va. Cavalry, killed in battle, 1863,” etc., etc. Mr. Kinsolving calls 
attention to the fact that Robert is incorrect, and that the name should be 
RicHarp Corbin, of Moss Neck, born Dec. 1, 1833, (son of James Parke 
Corbin and his first wife Jane Catherine Wellford). Richard Corbin, (a 
gallant Confederate soldier who was killed in battle at Spotsylvania) mar- 
ried Roberta Cary by whom he had one child Jane Wellford Corbin, who 
was the charming little friend of General “Stonewall” Jackson, to whom 
he gave the gold band from his new uniform cap, and whose early death 
caused him such grief. (See Henderson Stonewall Jackson and the Civil 
War, Vol. 2, page 364). Mrs. Roberta (Cary) Corbin married second, the 
Reverend Ovid A. Kinsoiving, D. D., and by this marriage became the 
mother of the Reverend Wythe Leigh Kinsolving, who has supplied the 
information contained in this note. 


CARTER-BOYD—Who was Lucy G. E. Carter, ward of Major John 
Nelson of Mecklenburg County, who married William Bullock Boyd? The 
ceremony was performed at “Oak Hill,” the Nelson residence, by the Rev. 
John S. Ravenscroft, Oct. 9, 1817. Major Nelson’s wife is said to have 
been Nancy Carter, daughter of John Carter of Williamsburg. William B. 
Boyd settled in Madison County, Tenn., and owned land in the adjoining 
county of Hardeman. His widow was living in Hardeman in 1851 when her 
son John A. Boyd was appointed guardian of her minor children, Frances A., 
Jane H., Virginia P. and Thomas W. Boyd. This is a “lost branch” of the 
Boydton family, and information is desired as to descendants. Address -— 
William B. Hill, Boydton, Va. 


ROBERT E. LEE ARCHIVES.—The Board of Trustees of Washington 
and Lee University has recently established the Robert E. Lee Archives as 
a division of the new Cyrus Hall McCormick Library. It is proposed to 
make the school which Washington endowed and to which Lee gave the 
last five years of his life a national repository of source material concern- 
ing the entire life of Robert E. Lee. Washington and Lee already owns 
four thousand manuscript items concerning Lee’s life, and its collection of 
Lee books, pamphlets, and pictures is large. The most improved methods of 
cataloging manuscripts have been adopted. 


To aid in this work a national advisory committee of prominent scholars 
and public men is being formed. Dr. W. G. Bean is Chairman of the local 
committee, and Dr, Allen W. Moger of the history faculty has been made 
Lee Archivist. He will attempt to locate and secure other original manu- 
scripts, photostats, and copies of original Lee items. It is particularly hoped 
that the numerous admirers of General Lee who possess individual letters 
to or from him will realize that the Robert E. Lee Archives at Lexington, 
Virginia, is the appropriate place where they will be preserved for posterity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lincotn TAKEs CoMMAND, By John Shipley Tilley, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 334. $3.50. 


This is a remarkable book, The author is not a professional historian, yet 
he has developed in detail certain important matters neglected, overlooked, 
or misinterpreted by professional historians, In short, through Mr. Tilley’s 
efforts, which must have covered years of patient investigation, we under- 
stand for the first time the proximate cause of the firing upon Fort Sumter. 

Hereafter, historians who write of this period, whether they treat it 
briefly or at length, must either follow the lead given us by Mr. Tilley or 
else independently consult the sources—all the sources—which Mr. Tilley 
has brought to light to show how the conflict of arms began. 

The author starts his story with the negotiations that concerned Fort 
Pickens in Florida, but the climax comes with the bombardment in Char- 
leston harbor, which was accompanied by the amenities that characterized 
the actions of the knights who fought in Frotssarts’ Chronicles! 

In ten indictments of the Axis Powers from 1931 to the assault upon 
the United States, President Roosevelt used the words that the attack came 
“without warning,” while peace was under discussion. By way of contrast, 
let us see, in part, how the Confederate forces opened fire upon Fort Sum- 
ter and how the fight that ensued was conducted, as brought out by Mr. 
Tilley. The writer believes that the whole story has nothing that is quite 
its counterpart in the history of warfare, and here is a brief summary of 
this part of Mr. Tilley’s exposition: 

On the morning of April 12, 1861, Brigadier-General Beauregard sent 
word to Major Anderson that he will shortly fire upon the Fort—for rea- 
sons previously given; viz., the Federal plan to reinforce the Sumter gar- 
rison, which, under the circumstances, was in itself an act of war. 


On being so informed, Anderson accompanied the Confederate aides to 
their boat, pressed their hands in farewell, and said, “If we never meet in 
this world again, God grant that we may meet in the next.” 


After hours of bombardment, the interior of the Fort was set afire, 
whereupon Beauregard “apprehending some terrible calamity to the gar- 
rison” through the explosion of the magazine “immediately dispatched an 
offer of assistance to Major Anderson.” This offer was declined with “grate- 
ful acknowledgments,” as Anderson reported that the “fire was almost 
burned out.” Nevertheless, the Confederate aides inquired if the Federal 
commander “did not think it best” to use the fire engine which they had 
brought with them. 


Nor did these humane proceedings include all the amenities of the oc- 
casion. As Beauregard expressed it: “Our brave troops, carried away by 
their naturally generous impulses, mounted the different batteries, and at 
every discharge from the fort cheered the garrison for its pluck and gal- 
lantry.” And the same men, at the same time, “hooted the [Federal] fleet 
lying inactive just outside the bar!” 


Before closing this inadequate comment on a startlingly fresh contribution 
to Americana, the writer would simply say that, for the first time, Mr. 
Tilley tells us fully and freely why all these things happened, and why 
the Federal warships stood by without offering a particle of help to their 
embattled comrades within the Fort. 


MATTHEW PaGeE ANDREWS 
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Tue First GENTLEMAN or AMERICA. A Comepy or Conquest. By Branch 
Cabell . . . Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. New York-Toronto. Price $2.50. 


From hard fragments of fact and fragile substance of ancient traditional 
legend found in the field of Virginia's Northern Neck history Branch 
Cabell has woven a fascinating story in The First Gentleman of America. 
Breathing life into a valley of dry bones he has clothed skeletal remains 
in textures of imperishible color, Fact and legend here artistically com- 
bined carry one breathlessly on the heels of a notable adventurer as he pass- 
es from simple surroundings into manifold relationships with a complex 
world finally returning to his homeland to complete his mission in life in 
one of the darkest deeds which history records albeit committed under 
the impelling motive to save his people from enslavement. Besides being 
an incomparable story of adventure it is a story which carries throughout 
the flaming keen-edged sword of wit whose thrust rips off the richly hued 
mantle of deceit in which men wrap the dark heart of dubious method 
through which they fulfil the lust for conquest, be it conquest of lands or 
conquest of souls. Then, too, the pages of this story disclose a multiplicity 
of remarkable character pictures some of historical personages, some fic- 
tional creations of the imagination to meet the exigencies of situations 
which develop in the natural course of the story’s weaving. But, of them 
all, historical or fictional, not one is more vivid than the Indian wife, Leota 
who, whether “in the flesh” or purely “of the spirit” captivates and holds 
fast the reader’s imagination by her unobtrusive exercise of a profoundly 
worldly wisdom as she deals with her Nemattanon in firmly sweet reason- 
ableness all along the way which his side-stepping heart so gaily trips. 
“Flesh” or “Spirit” Leota is a Branch Cabell immortal. q 


The story is that of the adventurous life of an Indian of the Ajacan 
tribe which inhabited an area in the Northern Neck of Virginia during 
the third quarter of the 15th Century. This Indian, a well attested person 
in history, was made captive by a Spanish Expedition to the land of 
Ajacan, a locality well attested by contemporaneous documents, carried to 
Mexico and there baptized into the Christian faith under the sponsorship 
of Don Luis de Velasco, viceroy of New Spain in North America, and 
given the name of his sponsor. Henceforth, this Indian, as Luis de Velasco, 
made progress in the ways of his captors, exhibited marked cleverness in 
absorbing Spanish ways of life; gained reputation for progress in the 
faith into which he had been baptized. Finally he became the central fig- 
ure in a planned missionary expedition to convert his people in Ajacan to 
Christianity. However, for one reason or another, the mission miscarried 
and the glowing redskin found himself transported to the court of Philip 
Il, King of Spain, where he became a grandee and a beneficiary of that 
king’s favor. Finally under the inspiration of that notable, Don Pedro 
Menendez de Arvilas who would conquer the land of Ajacan, in territory 
and persons, for the King of Spain’s glory, and the souls of the Ajacans 
for the glory of the King of Heaven and the Bishop of Rome, this Don 
Luis the Indian was drawn in to commend the venture to his people in 
Ajacan. So to the land of Ajacan he went with saintly Jesuit priests Fathers 
Seguera and Quiros, several lay brothers and catechists, and —— throw- 
ing over the pious intention compassed the murder of the members of the 
missionary band. These facts are fully authenticated by historians whose 
works compose a notable array in the bibliography appended to The First 

entleman of America. 


In addition to these plain, attested facts, there are legends about this 
Indian and his life, legends which have come down to the present day in 
the tradition of the Northern Neck of Virginia. Branch Cabell has made 
a careful study of these legends, and in an “Editorial Note” at the con- 
clusion of his story he carefully recites his study of these legends and the 
assistance he had in putting them together: 
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The First Gentleman of America is a weaving of the facts in the life 
of the Indian, Luis de Velasco with the traditional legends of the life of 
Nemattanon, of the Ajacan tribe—who in his outgoing to see the world of 
which the Spanish conquesting explorers told him, became Luis de Velasco. 
The Ajacan tribe of Indians were a peace loving people, their peace-loving- 
ness inspired by their god Quetzal, who lived among them and who in the 
legend was father of Nemattanon. All the way through a spirit of protec- 
tiveness of his people in their peaceable abiding remains with Nemattanon 
and all his life as Luis de Velasco appears to have been one of revolt against 
delivering up his people in any aspect of their lives to the conquesting 
Spaniards. At long last this spirit of keeping the foreigner out led 
to the brutal murder of the missionaries who made the venture to Chris- 
tianize the Ajacan Indians—in which act the land that is Virginia was 
saved from the hand of the Spaniard. There cannot possibly be any excuse 
for the brutality of the act which made “The Martyrs of Virginia, 1571” 
(as the popular pamplet by Father Michael Kenny describing the Ajacan 
murder of the Jesuit Missionaries in the Northern Neck is entitled), but, 
one cannot read Branch Cabell’s story without coming from it with a 
definitely strong sense that in the heart (or shall we say the heartlessness) 
of the Indian Luis de Velasco there was a reason; and that in the blood of 
those martyrs was the seed of Virginia’s freedom from Spanish conquest. 
Luis de Velasco’s brutal act, narrow in its original implications, just to 
save his own tribe of Indians from the hand of the Spaniard, broadened 
with the passage of time to save Virginia from that hand thus giving to the 
country at large a quite different foundation. 


Branch Cabell raises another question in The First Gentleman of 
America and that is as to what may be the correct location of the scene 
of the martyrdom of the Jesuit missionaries by the Ajacan Indians, The 
theory that he advances is well worth careful consideration by historians. 


A fascinating story by America’s master story teller, but one carrying 
an implication which goes far beyond romance; an implication that his- 
torians must reckon with. 

CLayToN ToRRENCE 


INTIMATE VIRGINIANA. A CENTURY OF MAURY TRAVELS BY LAND AND SEA 
Edited by Anne Fontaine Maury. Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1941. Pp. 
xiii, 342, illus. $3.50. 


The publication of private journals and letters often brings to light ma- 
terial of real value to students of social and economic history. Such is the 
case with Mrs. Maury’s work, and she earns a vote of thanks from the 
scholarly world for editing the present selection of Maury papers. She uses 
the members of her family as characters in a play, passing in successive 
scenes across the stage, and offers portions of their writings which not 
only show their characters and careers, but also reveal a good deal of the 
world around them. She starts with James Maury (1746-1840), long-time 
American Consul at Liverpool, and his English wife, Margaret Rutson 
(1764-1830), continues with their several children, and runs down to 
Civil War and Reconstruction days. 


The principal character in the book is Ann Maury (1803-76), a remark- 
ably keen woman who dedicated her life to caring for her father and her 
orphaned nephews and nieces. Approximately half the volume is devoted to 
excerpts from her letters and diaries, and these are definitely interesting 
and readable. There are narratives of travels on the continent, in Scotland, 
and in the United States, including vivid sketches of life in various Amer- 
ican communities, with descriptions of the journeys from place to place. 
The pictures of Charleston (pp. 96-98), the trip down the Mississippi 
River (pp. 103-06), and canal boat travel on the Ohio River (pp. 213-20) 
are splendid contemporary accounts, Of particular interest to Virginians 
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are Ann Maury’s reactions to Charlottesville (pp. 177-79), Richmond (pp. 
188-202), and life in a big country house (pp. 206-08). Her comparisons 
with English ways are worth noting: that the common people were better 
off in America, but the upper classes lacked the comforts possessed by the 
same groups in England. Mrs. Maury’s decision to let the aunt tell her 
own story is commendable. 

There are several faults, however, which must be mentioned. A few of 
the selections are poorly connected, the insertion of irrelevant items disturbs 
the reader’s train of thought, and some of the letters—especially during the 
Civil War period—are quite out of chronological order. In this connec- 
tion, several letters (pp. 286 and 296, for example) have been assigned dates 
which apparently do not agree with the contents. Throughout the earlier 
pages, there is a coy or flippant editorial attitude which leads to such un- 
necessary expressions as “her Jim,” “Madame la Consule,” “The Good 
Woman,” etc. But these are small matters which are more than offset by 
the value of the material presented. The Dietz Press is to be congratulated 
on the pleasing appearance of the book itself, and the illustrations add to 
the worth of the text. 

D. Hoyt, Jr. 


THe SPRINGS oF VirGINIA: Lire, Love anp DEATH AT THE Waters, 1775- 
1900, by Perceval Reniers. Chapel Hill. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1941. Price $4.00. 


Mr. Reniers’ book has the same qualities as the springs he writes about. 
It is a first-rate aperitif tonic for the imagination, a stimulant to jaded sen- 
sibilities. Why no one has written the story of the Virginia springs before 
we do not know, but Mr. Reniers’ has done it the way it should have been 
done. The ingredients: an abundance of historical fact well pulverized, a 
sprinkling of humorous detail, and the author’s narrative skill. The result: 
something livelier than history and more satisfying than a good novel. 

The springs, like other good things in the Old Dominion, started life as 
a Virginia institution and finally belonged to everybody. In Washington’s 
day their fame was local and their function purely medicinal. By the time 
of Jefferson and Henry Clay they were bubbling more merrily. But it was 
in the era of the War Between the States and thereafter they reached their 
social zenith. Robert E. Lee became the lion of post-war White Sulphur, 
and Southern plantation-owners, like the dying remnants of pre-revolution- 
ary French aristocracy, danced one last mad dance before succumbing to 
the onslaught of the Fuller brush men from the North. 

This is the spring-time that Southerners like best to remember, a chiv- 
alrous age in which young dandies drank champagne from their ladies’ tiny 
slippers, instead of the nasty sulphuric waters that flowed into the spring- 
houses, This was the day of Southern belledom, of May Handy, Mary 
Triplett, and the daring Minnie Allen. Without benefit of cinema or cos- 
metics their reputation for pulchritude spread throughout a whole section 
of the South. And if their photographs fail today to confirm the ecstatic 
judgment of that earlier day, chalk it up to our changing ideas of beauty 
and to Mr. Goldwyn’s sweater girls. 

The account of General Lee’s summers at White Sulphur are the most 
carefully documented and perhaps the best in the book, Mr. Reniers has 
written them, fortunately, with the same gayety that he displays in other 
sections of the book. 

What of the springs of today? All but a few of them are mere mem- 
ories, White Sulphur and Hot Springs are the sites of modern resort 
hotels, which recently have domiciled interned Axis diplomats. Old Sweet 
Springs, whose hotel was reputed designed by Jefferson and which, in our 
opinion, is the most beautiful of the lot, has been acquired by the State of 
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West Virginia as a sanatarium. It is no secret that the springs are not 
what they used to be. Rebecca Yancey Williams, writing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, offers the most convincing explanation. They declined, she 
says, because of the development of the one-piece bathing suit. 


Parke Rouse, Jr. 


LovutsIANA PLANTATION HOMEs AND FAmiLy Trees. By Herman de 
Bachellé Seebold, M. D. Privately published. 2 Vols. Illustrated. $7.00. 
Address: H. de B. Seebold, 2617 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 


Books on the far South always find a warm reception in Virginia. There 
is not a community in that section of the country that does not possess a 
strong Virginia element in its population, family after family tracing de- 
scent in one or more lines of ancestry from forebears who went from Vir- 
ginia to that richly fertile and promising land after the Revolutionary War. 

A work which possesses particular value for those interested in Looks of 
this nature is Dr, Seebold’s Old Louisiana Plantation Homes and Family 
Trees. After many years study in the history of these old homes and families 
he has written with enthusiasm about a number of these beautiful Louisiana 
estates and the families who having built these homes have continued to 
live in them for generations, This work abounds in interesting items both 
from records and tradition about these historic houses, their furnishings 
and their owners, while in a number of instances genealogical accounts 
of whole families are given in which familiar names appear. 

The work is profusely illustrated from photographs of exteriors and in- 
teriors of houses. family portraits and miniatures and coats of arms. There 
are also interesting scenes of plantation life. The views given of the 
houses are particularly interesting in that they are from photographs made 
some years ago before changes were made in the houses and surroundings. 
This work, besides its other interesting features makes a good guide book 
to the section of Louisiana of which Dr. Seebold writes. 


CLAYTON TORRENCE 


ConFEDERATE Diary, 1861-1863, by Betty Herndon Maury (Mrs. William 
A. Maury), and CoLLections ANp RECOLLEcTIONS, by William A. Maury, 
7? a. by Alice Maury Parmelee. Privately printed, Washington, D. 


These little period pieces, the posthumously-published memoirs of the 
daughter of Matthew Fontaine Maury and her cousin-husband, project the 
reader into another age by an intimacy as charming as it is sincere. A diary 
written with imagination is a good medium for the understanding of the 
peculiar experiences of the individual in any age, and Betty Herndon 
Maury’s diary is better than most. Comfortably established in Washing- 
ton with her husband and her small daughter when the War between the 
States broke, she was forced by her sympathies to return South and, like 
thousands of other Southerners, to cast her meagre lot with the Confed- 
eracy. 

Being a woman of spirit and lively humor, she accepted hardships game- 
ly. “All my handsome clothes were left in the trunk in Alexandria,” she 
wrote in Fredericksburg on June 20, 1861. “It is strange how one can be- 
come accustomed to almost any mode of life! Here we are now almost as 
happy as in our best days, and we cannot look into the future of this world 
at all, cannot form an idea as to where or in what condition we may be 
one month hence.” The mood of confidence perceptibly wanes, and the 
diary ends abruptly on February 18, 1863, on an almost-frantic note with 
the Maurys about to be turned out of the home in Richmond at which they 
were boarding with their five-year-daughter, Four months later a second 
daughter, the editor of these two volumes, was born at Charlottesville. 
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Elizabeth Maury frequently refers in her diary to her aging father, 
whose career at this time seemed an unbroken chain of disappointments. 
They troubled her as much as her own problems, and she attributed them 
usually to jealously on the part of the Confederate command, At the same 
time it appears that some of the great scientists’ schemes for blowing up 
Federal gunboats were hardly practical and that those in command were 
justified in their reluctance to adopt them. 

William A. Maury did not write his memoirs with a literary felicity com- 
parable to his wife’s; lawyer-like, he indulged in lengthy and tiresome 
flights that add fact but no interest to what he has to say. He is concern- 
ed primarily with his experiences at the bar, and his reminiscences run 
largely to courtroom chatter and the eternal (and profoundly dull, to the 
layman) discussion of legal principles. Even the layman, however, will 
find some interesting sidelights on the familiar and the unfamiliar great, 
especially of those who were members of the Richmond Bar in Maury’s 


time. 
Typical is the anecdote about John Marshall told Maury by George 
Fisher, a Richmond contemporary: 

“The Chief belonged to a quoit club of a decidedly aristocratic flavor 
which held its meetings at Buchanan’s Spring on the outskirts of Rich- 
mond—not, however. to drink spring-water, I apprehend, for the spirit 
of the game is said to have been kept up by a bountiful provision of brandy 
julep which the lord of the occasion called ‘fun.’ Now, on the morning 
after one of these club meetings, the Chief, like a certain rich man, was 
tormented by a great thirst, which kept him running to the water-pitcher, 
and finally led to this bit of roguish humor: ‘George,’ said he to his young 
nephew, ‘I don’t think I should be quite so thirsty if I had drunk more of 
that julep yesterday’.” 

ParKE Rouse, Jr. 


ARCHIVES OF MARYLAND—LVII. Proceedings of the Provincial Court of 
Maryland—1666-1670. Published by authority of the State, under the di- 
rection of the Maryland Historical Society. J. Hall Pleasants, Editor, 
and Louis Dow Scisco, Associate Editor. Baltimore, Maryland His- 
torical Society. 1940. 


Before the War Between the States the whole of the southern border of 
Maryland touched the whole of the northern border of Virginia, just 
across the Potomac. Many of the names of its twenty-nine counties are 
the same or similar to the Virginia county names, It was organized as a 
colony only twenty-nine years after the landing at Jamestown, and its 
colonists were made up of the same kind of Englishmen that undertook the 
task of developing a new empire on the banks of the James. Through all the 
years Virginia has had an abiding interest in Maryland, and of all the col- 
onies and States of the. Union, Maryland has been Virginia’s most precious 
sister. Under Virginia’s hills and dales are buried many Marylanders who 
came to the aid of Virginia when sorely beset by the invader. Virginians 
thus view with the most profound interest anything that Maryland un- 
dertakes to preserve its history, especially as it is akin to their own de- 
velopment and experiences. Therefore the Virginia Historical Society wel- 
comes this volume of Maryland’s early court history, and it congratulates 
the Maryland Historical Society in its publication of this number of its 
volumes which preserves every item of its court records for the years men- 
tioned. And it is a splendid volume of 625 pages, with adequate index, on 
the best of paper and readable type. In the course of sixty years Maryland 
has caused the issuance of fifty-two volumes, covering many features of 
its history, beginning with the year 1637. We pause and wonder at this vast 
undertaking and how it was accomplished—and there is much more to come, 
because this latest volume only brings this early history of Maryland courts 
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up to the year 1670, These volumes inspire the Virginia Historical Society 
to an effort to emulate Maryland in the preservation of the historical 
things that Maryland so lovingly and lavishly guards from loss and decay. 


Epwarp L. Ryan 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Letters From John Pintard to His Daughter Eliza Noel Pintard Davidson, 
1816-1833.” In four volumes, index in Vol, IV. Printed by the New York 
Historical Society, New York. 


“History of The Lamar or Lemar Family in America.” By Harold Dihel 
LeMar. Cockle Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 1941. 337 pages. 
Index 86 pages. 


“Emigres in The Wilderness.” By T. Wood Clarke. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1941. Index. 247 pages. Price $3.00. 


“Forty Years of Carnegie Giving.” By Robert M. Lester, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1941. Index. 186 pages. 


“Eugenie.” By Rita Wellman. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1941. 
Index. 326 pages. Price $3.00, 


“Check List of Letters To and From Poe.” Compiled by John Ward Os- 
trom, Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Va., 1941. Index. 57 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

“Inventory of The Church Archives of Virginia: Guide to The Manuscript 
Collections of The Virginia Baptist Historical Society, Supplement No. 2: 
Index to Marriage Notices in The Religious Herald, Richmond Virginia, 
1828-1938.” Vols. I and II. Historical Records Survey, Work Projects 
Administration. 


“Memoranda on Library Cooperation.” By Herbert A. Keller. Experimental 
Division of Library Cooperation, Library of Congress, Washington, D, C. 
52 pages. 

“The Gentry Family in America, 1676 to 1909.” By Richard Gentry. The 
Grafton Press, New York, 1909. Index. 406 pages. 


“Indian-Fighting Army,” By Fairfax Downey. Illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York,, 1941. Index, 329 pages. Price $3.50. 


“Hernan Cortes: Conqueror of Mexico.” By Salvador de Madariaga. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. Index. 554 pages. Price $4.00. 


“South Dakota Historical Collections.” Compiled by State Historical So- 
ciety, Pierre, South Dakota. 638 pages. 


“Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol. 12. Charles City County Court Orders, 
1661-1664.” Compiled by Beveriey Fleet, Richmond, Index, 116 pages. 
Price $5.00. 


“The World’s Destiny and The United States. A Conference of Fxperts in 
International Relations.” World Citizens Asso., Chicago, Ill, Index. 309 
pages. 


“Annual Report of the American Historical Association For The Year 
1939.” Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 55c (cloth) 
Index. 115 pages. 
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“Norway: Neutral and Invaded.” By Halvdan Koht, Former Foreign Min- 
ister of Norway. The Macmillan Company, New York. Index. 253 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

“Everyday Things in American Life, 1776-1876." By William Chauncy 
Langdon, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Index. 393 pages. 
$3.00. 

“Bulletin of The Virginia State Library; Check-List of Virginia State 
Publications, 1936-1939.” Vol. XX, Nos, 1-4. Richmond, 1941. 211 pages. 


“Historical Records and Studies.” Vol. XXXII. By Thomas F. Mechan. 
United States Catholic Historical Society, New York, 1941. 138 pages. 


“The Defenses of Spanish Florida, 1565 to 1763.” By Verne E. Chatelain. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington Publication 511, Washington, D, C., 
1941, Illustrated. Maps. Index. 192 pages. Price $2.25. 


“A Genealogical History of The Chilton Family.” Compiled by Mary Tarr 
Chilton. The Jarrett Printing Co., Charleston, W. Va. 77 pages. 


“Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf.” By the Gorey 
of Virginia. Printed by Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 
337 pages. Price $3.00. 

“In Defence of Civilization Against Fascist Barbarism.” U. S. S. R. So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. Moscow, 1941, 102 
pages. 

“Founding Fathers: Men Who Shaped Our Tradition.” By Kenneth Um- 
—. or & Brothers, Publishers. New York, N. Y. Index. 344 pages. 

rice $3.50. 


“Beard Family History and Genealogy.” By Ruth Lindenberger. Printed 
by The World Company, Lawrence, Kansas, 1939, 123 pages. Index. 


“The Administration of The American Commissariat During The Revolu- 
tionary War.” By Victor Leroy Johnson. University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1941. Index. 238 pages. 

“Captain Jonathan Farren of Amesbury, Massachusetts and Some of His 


Descendants.” By Frank Myer Ferrin. Arranged by Mary A. Brennan. 
The Murray Printing Co., Cambridge, Mass. Index. 222 pages. 


“The Delaware Continentals, 1776-1783. By Christopher L. Ward. Histori- 
cal Society of Delaware, Wilmington, Del, Index. 620 pages, Price $3.75. 


“The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750.” By Norman Ward 
Caldwel!. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. Index, 113 pages. 
Price $2.00 clothbound, $1.50 paperbound. 

“National Society of Daughters Colonial Wars.’ Compiled by Mrs Almer- 
in Marston, Somerville Printing Co., Inc., Somerville, Mass. Index. 542 
pages. 

“A Bibliography of the Virginia Campaign and Siege of Yorktown, 1781.” 
Compiled by The Staff of the Historical Division, Colonial National His- 
torical Park, Yorktown, Virginia. Mimeographed copy. 162 pages. 

“Baltimore, 1870-1900: Studies in Social History.” By Charles Hirschfeld. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1941. Index. 176 pages. 

“William Adam Hocker (1844-1918) Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Florida.” By Elizabeth Marshall Venable. 107 pages. Privately printed. 

“Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the Year 1940.” The 
Illinois State Historical Society, Springfield, Ill. Index, 217 pages. 
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... CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. .. 


ANN WALLER REDDY 


1005 E. MarsHALL St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Genealogist 


New Edition, Brown’s 
The Cabells and Their Kin 
a few copies available, $15.00 


C. TUTWILER 
LEXINGTON, VA. 


S. B. ADKINS & CO. 
BooKBINDERS PRINTERS 
Back Numbers Supplied 


11 Governor Street RICHMOND, VA. 


Old Louisiana Plantation Homes 
and Family Trees 
By H. ve B. Seesotp, M.D. 


2 Vols., Cloth Bound, Indexed 
Price, $7.00 


Descriptions of homes; full genealogi- 
cal notes. Over 600 illustrations of 
houses, portraits, miniatures, coats of 
arms. 


ADDRESS: 
H. pe B. SEEBOLD 
1217 St. Cuarves Sr. 
New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Virginia Historical Portraiture 


Virginia. 


A MeEmMorIAL VoLUME OF VIRGINIA Historicat Por- 
TRAITURE, 1585-1830. Edited by Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, F. R. G. S., Litt. D. With an introduction by 
Ellen Glasgow, and a review of early American portrai- 
ture by Thomas B. Clark. Richmond, The William Byrd 
Press, Incorporated, 1930. 556 pages, 205 plates, folio. 

This volume commemorates an exhibition of contemp- 

orary portraits of personages associated with the history 

of Virginia between the years 1585-1830, held in Virginia 


House, Richmond, under the auspices of the V:rginia 
Historical Society, between April 26 and May 27, 1929. 


Price: $100.00 
To dealers a reasonable advance is allowed, «which 
will be made known on application. 


Orders accompanied by check should be sent directly 
to the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 


Please mention the VirciIntA MaGazinE when writing advertisers. 
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